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RELIGrIon, 

Christian Sects in the Nineteenth Century ; in a Series of 
Letters to a Lady. 8vo. London, 1846. - William 
Pickering. 

LaRGE as is the amount, and comprehensive: the range, 

of information diffused threughout society in this read- 

ing age, there are few subjects, haviig “other than a 

scientific nature, upon which such vague) or, what) is 

worse, inaccurate ideas are entertained, as‘on: the distine- 
tive peculiarities of religious sects.” Profane history, 
with its components of faction and: party, has always 
been popular, and is pretty generally known, but eccle- 
siastical history, embracing 
Christian belief is divided, though obviously-a:subjectof 


1 
the rai entire. ito which | 


r + Bere. 





: a ae 
|. We are too apt to hold each other accountable’ for all.the 
| consequences which can be logically deduced from an opinion, 
| however extreme’ they may be >-and: then having persuaded 
| oursélves that those abstract tenets which, by straining them 
to an extreme point, may have an evil effect, must have an evil 
effect on all who profess them,—we avoid those who differ 
| from us on religious subjects, because-we have assumed that 
they, are actually immoral by virtue, of their, opinions; and 
_thus-we miss the opportunity of ‘convincing ourselves of our 
| mistake by a more intimate knowledge of*theirlives. ‘“ By 
‘their fruits ye shall know them,’’ says.our Lord ; but we.sel- 
dom approach them closely enough to see the fruits. Ifwe 
, would be content to sink minor ‘differences, and be satisfied 
that ‘in every nation he that feareth God and worketh righte- 
ousness is accepted with him,’’ we-should soon meet-on better 
{terms ; for we do not hold at a distance ‘from those on earth 
| whom we expect to mect in heaven; and thanks be to God, 
| there.is no religious persuasion that cannot boast of many such 


++ —— 


far higher importance, has been almost wholly neglected | *% Cornelius. ’ 

amongst us. Chief arvong the causes of this apathy is | Dwelling upon the subjeet.of Christian benevolence, 
the averseéness to spiritual matters ‘which proceeds from | ag one which the preyailing’sin of the times Tequires to be 
worldly-mindedness; and-.among’ thé: Jesset cireum- urgently enforced on sociéty, the author. exposes the 


stances, whose tendency has beet to repel the mind.from 
this subject, may be included the diffitul 
beset the inquirer at the firststep, fronmtheavant 
book which does not dismay him by its:bulk, nor, w 
looked into, disgust him by yisible prefindict and un- 
fairness. aia Bh -ayutoanioin 
If we were asked to name the chief exeellencies which: 
characterize the writers of the ‘Small. Books on, Great 
Subjects,” of which series this work: forms:a part; we 
should specify the ‘soundnéss of ‘their’ Christian’ phi- 
losophy, their earnest aspirations. for truth, their.palpable 
desire to do justice, and the toleranicy they’ever shew to 
adverse opinion, while setting forth the grounds for their 
own. It is obvious that these 
writer who applies himself ‘to 
traying the doctrinal -features* of the leading sects into 
which Christianity is divided; and who" tndertakes to 
indicate the points where these differ: ram what appears 
to him the simple integrity of the: Gospel. “Never have 
we found an author who, having éenteréd ‘apon. this 
arduous task, has performed it with such-vigorous con- 
densation, such patience, south of brotherly charity— 
in. short, in every .senseiso satisfactorily,.as the. author of 
the small volume before us. Himself a. member of the 
Church of England, he still “Seah ste much to, admire in 
other persuasions and other ceremonies, mixed up though 
‘The blindness and folly ofthat féalohsy andl tncordial 
feeling with. which. for the most . part one religious, seet 
rears another, are justly-and quietly reljuked ‘in ‘the 
following passage; —. tind auT ¥o.e0ibO oda b4 ,vedail 
e Yah base vad tab wia€ 


8 are’essential to’ a” 
‘the. felicaté’ task of por-’ 


omewen| tians, and’ know what it ‘s seemly to" to! 


inconsistency of uncharitableness witly the profession of 


“which “has | Christianity, and exhausts every argument which has a 
<9 Aa tendency to bring about the. happy consummation he 


desires. One passage we’ transeribe. 

So clear is the command to exercise universal benevolence, 
|that whatever obscurity there may be in other parts of Scrip- 
| ture, however men; even wise ones, may differ as to the 

signification of certain passages in the Bible, cre at re 
| there can be no cavilling. ..1t is.intelligible to the most igno- 
rant-as well as the most learned; se that ‘‘ the wayfaring man, 
| though a fool, shall not err théréin.” “Archbishop Tillotson 
| relates of Mr, Gouge, an eminent nonconformist, that he allowed 
|men to differ from him in opinions that were:+‘wery deanto 
him ;”’ and “provided “men “did but’ ‘* fear “God and “work 
righteousness,’’ he loved then heartily, how ‘distant soever 
| from him in jad about, things Jess. necessary = ‘‘in-a 
| which,” observes the Archbishop, ‘he isvery worthy to 
'a.pattern to men of all persuagions.’’,...‘\.) abhor two princi- 
ples in religion,’’ says. Williau»wennin ‘a detter to the same 
archbishop; ‘‘ and pity them,.that own theur. ~The first is ‘obe- 
dience upon authority without ,conviction;, and the other, 
destroying them that. differ. from» me.for God's sake: sucha 
rel'gion is without judgment, though “ot ‘without trath? 
Union is best, if right ; ifngt charity.” r 
Further on he defines the limit. of. forbearance, and 
affords a test by which we ‘may ¢try»professing Chris- 
erate and admit 
within the pale of religious-brotherhood, —« - 
, 


| olltvis,. however, needful to distingnish between the Christian 
 spirit*of forbearance towards thoséwho differ from ts irreligiaur 
opinions, which Christ and his apostles. se strongly inculeate, 
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and the indolent latitadinarianism. which induces. many. to 
declare that ‘‘a man:eannot help:his belief,” :that “ sincerity 
is every thing,” that ‘‘ all, religious sects. are, alike,” .&c.: 
positions which ought rather to be reversed ; for when men 
are not sincere, all sects certainly are alike : for. then:it is:-but 
a lip service which will never influence the life, and it:matters 
not what opinion is professed ; it will be equally powerless. 
Sincere belief must be the consequence of proof, :without 
which we cannot believe truly ; with it, we must. If then we 
content ourselves with the mere ipse dixit of others with- 
out seeking proof, our «belief is the result .of -indolence, 
and for that indolence we: shall: be accountable when ‘we are 
called on to give an account of the;talent committed to our 
charge, if error has been consequent upon it. He, on the 
contrary, whose education or whose means have not put proof 
within his reach, although he may wish earnestly for it, may 
be wrong in understanding, but he will never be wrong in 
heart : his tenets may be wrong, but his life will be right. It 
behoves us therefore'to:be cautious how we pass sentence on 
one another in religious matters, since, as has been well ob- 
served, ‘‘ we are ourselves amenable to a tribunal. where uncha- 
ritable conduct towards otaers, will bring down a just and 
heavy sentence on ourselyes. We are not to erect ourselves 
into judges of other men’s consciences, but leave them to the 
judgment and disposal of ‘Owe who alone can see into:the 
heart of men, and alone can ascertain the real nature and. ulti- 
mate consequence of all questions which admit of ‘‘ doubtful 
disputation.’’ 

To simplify his task, and render it easier of apprehen- 
sion to the reader, and the more likely to be retained, 
the author has adopted.the two comprehensive divisions 
into which the, reformed churches spontaneously ar- 
ranged.themselves at.the era of the Reformation. . Of 
these he shall himself speak. 


Calvin and Melancthon may be considered as the proto- 
types and heads of these two divisions, which, however they 
may sometimes vary and sometimes intermingle, are continu- 
ally reproduced, because they are grounded upon two great 
natural divisions of human kind, the stern and the gentle. My 
own leaning is to the latter, because it appears to me most in 
accordance with the spirit of that gospel whose great Promul- 
gator made universal benevolence the test of his ‘disciples; but 
at the same time I must acknowledge, and shall indeed prove 
before I have done, that the sterner theoretical view may co- 
exist in the mind with a large share of true Christian charity and 
benevolence. Be the abstract belief of the Christian what it 
may, if he he really at heart a disciple, the example of his 
mild Master will always influence his life and feelings, and he 
will tread in the steps of his Lord, even if his judgment should 
sometimes have mistaken the true meaning of some of his 
words. These two views of the Divine dispensation towards 
man were first arrayed in actval hostility at the Synod of 
Dort in 1618, where the doctrines of James Arminius, pro- 
fessor of divinity in the University of Leyden, who .had fol- 
lowed the opinions of Luther and Melancthon, were con- 
demned, and those of the Calvinistic church of Geneva 
affirmed. From that time the various sects of the reformed 
church have generally been known as Arminian or Calvinistic, 
according as they embraced the peculiar tenets of either party 
on the subject of man’s salvation: I shell therefore thus dis- 
tinguish the two classes into which I propose to arrange them, 
though they may not follow out either in the whole of their 
opinions. 

I. ARMINIAN. 

1. Quakers, 2. Socinians and Unitarians. 3. Wesleyan 
Methodists, 4. General Baptists, Moravians, Swedenbor- 
gians, Plymouth Brethren, 

II.) CALVINISTIC. 

1. Presbyterians, Independents. 2. Particular Baptists, 
Sub and Supralapsarian, Sandemanians. 3. Calvinistie Me- 
thodists, Evangelical or Low Church. 


The author now fairly enters upon his undertaking ; 
and, as we propose giving at least two, if not more, of 
his sketches entire, from which the reader will be enabled 
to draw his own conclusions of the spirit and manner 
in which the writer has discharged his duty, the pen 
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of the critic,is needless, .and therefore shall not .be 
employed. 6: 

The first.sect whose tenets,and discipline are described 
is the Quakers—one, we believe, less numerous than it 
was some fifty years ago, and over whose religious opi- 
nions-much obscurity hangs, and great misconception 
prevails ; we therefore transfer the sketch to our -co- 
lumns :— 

THE QUAKERS. 


The sect which I-have placed first upon my list, arose about 
the middle of the.seventeenth century, when a number of indi- 
viduals withdrew from the communion of every visible chureh, 
“«to seek,” as they expressed it, ‘‘ the Lord, in: retirement :’’ 
and George Fox, their leader, or as they termed him, their 
‘‘ honourable elder,’’ went about preaching their opinions in 
fairs and markets, in courts of justice, and steepie houses, i.e. 
churches. He denounced the state worship as ‘‘ supersti- 
tious,’’ and..warned all to obey the Holy Spirit, 
by him. He was in consequence brought before two 
of the peace in Derbyshire in 1650, one of whom, Mr, 
called Fox, and his hearers, ‘‘ Quakers,’’ in derision of their 
frequent admonitions to ‘‘ tremble at the Word of God;’’ 
and this appellation soon became general, though they them- 
selves took then, and still preserve, the title of ‘‘ the Society 
of Friends.’’? The rigid. peculiarities of phrase, &c. which 
Fox added to his religious sentiments; the regular discipline 
which he enforced ; and the zeal with which he maintained and 
propagated:-his tenets gave consistency to this sect, although 
he was not, as has been supposed, the originator of their doc- 
trines. He conceived, himself forbidden by divine command 
to pull off his hat to any one, or to address any one excepting 
in the singular number, or to ‘call any man master ;”’ and 
for these peculiarities, as well as for the refusal to give or,ac- 
cepttitles of honour, or to take.an oath, the “ Friends ”’ suf- 
fered the most cruel persecutions ; for we are told that ‘‘ they 
tortured with cruel whippings the bodies of both men.and 
women of good estate and reputation ;’’ and were further 
punished by impounding:of their horses ; by distress of goods ; 
by fines, imprisonments, whipping, and setting in the stocks : 
yet, notwithstanding these severities, the sect increased and 
spread-far and wide, and great numbers of people were drawn 
together, many out of animosity, to hear them. The Decla- 
ration of Indulgence :in 1663 stopped for a short -time the 
persecution of the Quakers, but by the Conventicle Act.of 
1664, numbers of them were condemned to transportation : in 
1666, however, their condition improved, when the eelebrated 
William Penn, the son of Admiral Penn, joined them. The 
discipline of this society is kept up by monthly meetings, com- 
posed of an aggregate of several particular congregations, 
whose business it is to provide for the maintenance of their 
poor, and the education of their children; also to judge of 
the sincerity and fitness of persons desirous of being admitted 
as members ; to direct proper attention to religion and moral 
duty ; and to deal with disorderly members. At each monthly 
meeting persons are appointed to see that the rules of their 
discipline are put in practice. It is usual when any member 
has misconducted himself, to appoint a small committee to 
visit the offender, to endeavour to convince him of his error 
and induce him to forsake it. If they succeed, he is declared 
to have ‘‘ made satisfaction for his offence,’’ otherwise he is 
dismissed from the society. In disputes between individuals, 
it is enjoined that the. members of this sect should. not sue 
each other at law, but settle their differences by the rules of the 
society. 

Marriage is regarded by the Quakers as a religious, not a 
mere civil compact. Those who wish to enter into that state 
appear together, and state their intentions at one of the 
monthly meetings, and if not attended by parents or guardians 
must produce their consent in writing duly witnessed ; and if 
no objections are raised at a subsequent meeting, they are 
allowed to solemnize their marriage, which is done at a public 
meeting for worship; towards the close of which the parties 
stand up and solemnly take each other for man and wife. A 
certificate-of the proceedings is then read publicly and signed 
by the parties, and afterwards by the relations a3 witnesses. 
The monthly meeting keeps a register of the marriages as well 
as of the births and burials of the society. Children are 
named without any attending ceremony; neither is it held 
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needful that there should be any at*burial, though the body 
followed bythe relatives and friends is sometimes carried: into 
a meeting house, and at the grave a ‘pausevis generally made 
to allow-of a discourse from any friend attending if he be so 
inolined. The women have monthly, ‘quarterly, and yearly 
ings of their own sexy but without-the power of making 
rules. ‘‘ As we believes,’ they say, ‘‘that women may be 
rightly called to the work of the ministry, we also think that to 
them belongs a share in the support of Christian discipline ; 
and that some parts of it wherein their own sex is concerned 
devolve on them with peculiar propriety.’’ But what, you 
will'ask, are the religious tenets of this sect? The question 
will” perhaps best’ be answered by an extract from their 
“* Rules of Discipline,’ a work published under the sanction 
of the society. “ The original and immediate ground of the 
religious fellowship of the early Friends,”’ says the writer of 
this manual, ‘‘ was union of sentiment in regard to Chrisé’s 
inward teaching.’’ They were firm’believers in‘all that is re+ 
vealed in Holy Scripture ‘respecting: our: Lord and» Sa- 
viour: Jesus “Christ; nor’ would they have: allowed that 
any’ one’ held the truth who. denied‘ his coming in. the 
flesh, or the benefit. to’ fallen man by: his: propitiatory 
sacrifice. ‘* We believe that, in order to enable mankind 
to put in practice the ‘precepts of the: gospel, every 
man coming into the world is endued with a measure of the 
light, grace, or good Spirit of Christ, by which, as it is alluded 
to, he is enabled to distinguish’ good from evil, and to correct 
the disorderly passions’‘and corrupt propensities of his fallen 
nature, which mere reason is altogether insufficient to over- 
come. For all that belongs to mam is fallible, and within the 
reach of temptation: but the divine grace; which comes by 
Him, ¢. e. Christ, who hath overcome the world, is, to those 
who humbly and sincerely seek it, an all-sufficient and present 
help in time of need.... whereby the soul is translated out of 
the kingdom of darkness, and from under the power of Satan 
into the marvellous light and kingdom of the Son of God. 
Now as we thus believe that the grace of God, which comes 
by Jesus Christ, is alone sufficient for salvation, we can neither 
admit: that it is conferred upon a few only, while others. are 
left without’ it; nor thus asserting its: universality, can we 
limit its operation to a partial-cleansing of the: soul from sin 
even in this life.’’. Baptism'and the Lord’s Supperare regarded 
by this sect as mere types or shadows, representing in a figura- 
tive manner certain great particulars of Christian truths, but 
not intended to be of permanent obligation. They consider the 
former to have been superseded: by the baptism of the Spirit ': 
of ‘the latter they’say, ‘the emblem may be. either used’ or 
disused’ as Christians may consider most conducive to the 
real-advantage of the‘church: the only needful'supper of the 
Lord is altogether’ of ‘a spiritual nature. They conceive ‘that 
a reliance on the eucharist asa ‘“¢ viaticum or saving ordinance,”’ 
is a dangerous tenet, as well ‘as the:connecting the rite of bap- 
tism with regeneration. They think that ‘ordinances so 
liable to abuse, and the cause of so many divisions’ and perse- 
cutions, cannot truly appertain to the law of God.’ Quakers 
consider all holidays as ‘‘ shadows” which ceased with the 
shadowy dispensations of the law; and’ that neither the ‘first 
day of the week, nor any other, possesses any superior sanc- 
tity; but as a society they have never objected to’ a day of 
rest,’’ for the purpose of religious improvement. They con- 
sider the Christian Dispensation to have superseded the use of 
oaths, and contend'that our Lord’s precepts extend even to 
the swearing of witnesses in courts of law. War they hold 
to be altogether inconsistent with the spirit and precepts of 
the gospel, and urge that the primitive Christians during two 
centuries’ maintained ‘its unlawfulness. They object on’ the 
same principle to capital - punishments, ‘and the slave trade. 
The members of the society are bound by their principles to 
abstain entirely ‘from profane ‘and extravagant’ entertain- 
metits,’”’ from excess in-eating and drinking; from public di- 
versions ; from the reading of uselegg, frivolous, and pernicious 
books ; from gaming of every description; and from vain and 
injurious sports’(such as hunting or shooting for diversion) ; 
from’ unnecessary display in funerals, furniture, and style of 
living: from unprofitable, seductive, and dangerous amuse- 
ments, among which are ranked dancirig and music; and ge- 
nerally from all “* such occupations of time and mind as plainly 
tend'to levity, vanity, and forgetfulness of our God and Sa- 





viour,”’ and they object to all complimentary intercourse. In 


the sketch*I have now given of the tenets’ of this sect, you can- 


not have failed to observe how:el ir notio.+ with 

to the fundamental doctrines of Christianity tally with those of 
the great body of the church); ‘thesdifferences being all: on 
points of minor import, if we exceptthe ceremonies of baptism 
and’ the Lord’s Suppers; which) beingythe appointment of 
Christ ‘himself, we are not at liberty toreject. And yet, be it 
observed, the Quaker does not presumptuously reject them, 
but'merely acts upon, as we suppose, an erroneous view of 
their nature. On points of minor difference it may be ob- 
served, that He who was the Parnce oF Peace, and came 
to establish it, never specifically forbad war (for there may 
be cases where it is merely self-defence,) but left it to the 
spirit’ of the gospel to remove the causes of war. We 
all know/the appellation bestowed on the Centurion, Corne- 
lius: and when soldiers came to John the Baptist saying, 
‘¢ What shall we do?’’ he merely sought to retrench the dis- 
orders and injustice which those who follow the profession of 
arms might be tempted to commit; but did not condemn their 
necessary employments. We may therefore fairly conclude 
that the sweeping condemnation of a/l-war by the Quakers, is 
not warranted by Scripture, although it is im many, and indeed 
most instances, entered upon far too carelessly. One of the 
main distinctions of the Quakers isthe rejection of certain 
amusements and pursuits, which others on the contrary consi- 
der'as innocent, believing that the religion of Christ rather 
encourages than forbids a cheerful spirit, and allows by the 
example of the Saviour, a participation in social pleasures 
and that ‘‘an upright, religious man, by partaking in such 
pleasures, may be the means of restraining others within due 
bounds, and by his very presence may prevent their degene- 
rating into extravagance, profligacy, and sin ;’” and such do 
not feel in their hearts that these are the ‘‘ pomps and vanities 
of the world,” which by their baptismal vow they renounce. 
But surely it is possible that different persons may regard the 
same pursuits and amusements ina very different light, and 
yet both may be conscientious in their views, and both, 
whether in abstaining or enjoying, be equally doing that which 
is. lawful and right in the sight of God. That very amuse- 
ment or pursuit which is a snare to one, and therefore to be 
avoided by him, may be a source of innocent, and perhaps 
profitable recreation to another. It is the intention, the 
animus with which an act is done, and not the act itself which 
constitutes the sin. ‘‘ Let not him that eateth despise him 
that. eateth not; and let not him that eateth not judge him 
that. eateth : to his own master he standeth or falleth.’’ 
‘‘ Christianity,’’? says an excellent prelate of our church, 
‘‘ forbids no necessary occupation, no reasonable indulgences, 
noinnocent relaxation. It allows us to ‘ use’ the world, pro- 
vided. we do not ‘ abuse’ it. It does not spread before us a 
delicious banquet, and then come with a ‘ Touch not, taste 
not,, handle not :’ all it requires is that. our liberty degenerate 
not into licentiousness ; our amusements into dissipation ; our 
industry into incessant toil; our carefulness into extreme 
anxiety and endless solicitude,. When it requires us to be 
‘ temperate in all things,’ it plainly tells us that we may use 
all things temperately. When it directs us to ‘ make our 
moderation known unto all men,’ this evidently implies that 
within the bounds of moderation we may enjoy all the reason- 
able conveniences and comforts of this present life.” I have 
noticed this, in my opinion, erroneove practice of the Quakers 
at the more length, because it is not confined to them. As- 
ceticism, of which this is one branch, has been the bane of the 
church and of Christianity generally ; and few sects are en- 
tirely free from the notion that holiness requires a withdrawal 
from amusements, and a certain degree of seclusion from the 
world. Yet, if the world is to be improved, the leayen must 
be placed in it; and a good man probably never does his 
Father’s work more effectually than when he spreads the sanc- 
tifying influence of his example through all the relations of 
life ; shewing that there is no position in society where Chris- 
tianity does not add a grace and a relish unknown without it : 
spreading refinement of manners. and delicacy of thought, and 
insensibly rendering social intercourse more polished, and more 
delightful, by banishing from it all that can offend. The 
Quakers adduce Matt. v. 33-37, James v. 12, &c. in support 
of ‘their objection to all oaths, even judicial ones, and consider 
that the Christian dispensation abrogated their use. But in 
answer to this we may observe that even the Almighty is re- 
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a scaipry Chiming his promises 
“+ Because,’ days the apostle,’ “ He could swear by no -higher,, 
He sware by: Himself ;‘and St: Paullon! 





= “by a solemn oath. {know not their Master's will and do it not s beaten 
with few stripes”! Phe Gospel Of out’ Lx Suis’ ist, as it, 
cular” éceasions | is revealed inthe Hi ane tures, ots dec tag 

‘of the ‘whole world : adapted? to wien OF Fen siattion 


expresses, himdelé thus, 4$-As God is true 2% “Before God TP 
lie not :’”\''* God is my record,’ call which expressions an: 
donbtedly contain the: essencesand ofan” dath )°anid! 
the Apostle upon some oecasions mentions this solemn: swear- 

ing with approbation, “ am oath for confirmation is the end of 
all. strife,’’ thie swearing, therefore, ‘which our Saviour abso~: 
lutely forbids, is common or unnecessary'sw and we ate 
recommended to affirm ordeny in common conversation with- 
eithepetetionten ‘Let yeupesarvdreatind be-yea, yeaj—ttiay 

nay.’ 

The repugnance : ‘éamitaiael by the: Qiskers against paying 
tithes appears ito me to-arisefrom ‘an: ‘error in their mode of’), 
viewing the ‘questions! The assertion made by them “/ that all’ 
the provision made for ministers of the gospel in the first ages 
was madeiby tho love of their flocks,’ is true, though’ that love 
very: soon produved: endowments; even before Christianity was’ 

established: as: the law of the empire. '/ But ‘allowing this,’ it’ 
does not) follow,)/asthey»go <on “to assert, that: since we ‘are! 
under the same dispensation of love:as:‘the A péstles were, the’ 
principles, which governed’ the chureh: then’ are to ‘govern ' it 
now”, Tithes were: originally given to’ the church ‘us'a corpo- 
ration, by the:owners of: the soil} and ‘sine that time estates 
hayeibeen-tranisferred:from hand'to-hand subject to that charge, 


till no manvhas any:plea for: refusing’ it)’ The question is ‘not’ 


one of religion but-of property: © If) my estate dévelve° to me’ 
chargeable with am annuity’ payable either to. ‘corporation or 
an individual, I have no right to set up his religious opinions’ t 
in bar of his claim; for I have paid less for the purchase ,i jin 
consequence 6f the ekistente Of that Chains, ‘Which’ in common 
honesty therefore I am bonnd to, satisfy, be the annuitant who 
he may. Having now noticed the oints wherein, L consider 
thé péculiar tenets’ of the'@ akers ta’ he? érronequs, { shall con- 
clade with the’ more’a le part: of m ace ‘e and prove. by 
extracts from one of théir Write rs libw tuich tia, 
feeling exists among them. | ie ral ts ‘i ne 
book viven'mé bya ah 

titled = Ar Essay or Love 4k, Stir Bore completely 
that ‘the ‘provi rei of ‘nat ‘fat if With hag bodi lily state, and 
supply Gtr témporaP Wants 7st gir motr pene than the. air 
agreés with the functions of te Hang Yur fiat de feb ba tho 
ofthe ere des ‘the’ ‘go he Re ee er Sui tthe spiritua 
condition of mai?” ee ai fallen: t:3 Ligpa ep pike 
by our sing 'fustly fable “to his 4 wra ospel we shave} 
pardon, pétice; and Testoratidn. a aha na eat Mtl bings new,” 
says Grotivis; | andthe oe is’ Parse divine feat fe, 
former.” ‘Tf then’ the’ ret erat of “mah hkind oan “all the’ 
boinities of ‘nature ate ‘the faeatt dL ive, Ast fe tbnte i is far 
niore gloriously’ displayed int “the scheme of red nog ak and in 
the works’ of grace. The love of od the Father is ever Fe. | 
presented if Seitpture’ a¥ the origin of “alt ott iovitieg the 
eternal, uifathoimable spting °6f the Pos fies of fife and salva- 
tion, cand "this Tove” $8 pat ge eg Fig Aaa #, ft 
whole worlds” «God the’ 


in !'Christ Possums! rH world °'fo P ahs Hie “weal ne 


have all men to be saved,’ “Pe ay bye on for an ‘Over- 


whelming evidence of t Pathe De 
out ag ot ‘er a ani ied fs beer oOo 4 
us,’ Deeatise is oni otte 

4 ben Pei wai 


that we might live by him. Herein is vel ua 
God, but that he cay Us, and.sent his som,ta be the propitia- 
tion for our sins 0 we ask whethe aang thus, lore, an 
whidte'or “onl a° pitt "of ‘the world? pms 
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ariswer 2!“ He f sted. “for “ebeny man— 


a vatisdtti for Mt/," %e2”” Gentiles, re ere W 
os benefit ve He ‘ontward wie 4 fee ng ay = 
tutéofant inward’ knowled, pte te of nes F q 
theti ghewed “the Work af diate a — ‘ 
thet’ cotiscien¢es ert hai oe 

light which Tghteth eve sa ft the rer 


Hente we tay ly Shite y nea 
ddsth*OfCh rf eg 6 te Avia ae 
idual ight, atided Ci ny fu 
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ctime, and’ chafacter : ‘al are’ invited to avail themselves of its 
benefits : all who will ‘cout’ may vote, and‘ take the water’ 
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A. Clini¢al Jalvediletices to the® Practice slop Ausoultations 
and other Modes of »Physicat: Diagnosis ‘intended to. 
 wimplify\ the Study of the’ Diseases’ of thé ‘Laitigs a 
Heart. By H. M. Hewes MD. Feltow' of thie’ 

yal, Collegeof, Physicians,, ‘Assistant Physician. to. 
uy’s, Hospital, ci, Longmaniand (Co; eat9tii 

AUSCULTATION is the name given to the processcbgt! 

which it is ascertained whether the vital. organs of the 

chest“the lutigs and ‘héart—ate healthy or diseased, the 
eat beiny’the informant, by detecting the differences of 
sound between the healthy and morbid condition, of the 
organ to which the ear is applied, 

¢ principle is apparent, Th, the | ease of the lungs,, 
the, air on entering Pe Ces, peculiar; sounds consequent 
upon.a certain condition. of the, passages. through which 
it flowa,. Change. that,condition, however. slightly, and 


4 we willbe amarked differencein the sounds. © Practice 


‘enables:the obsérvant surgeon to:distinguish the: 
oe emanating from‘unhealthy as opposed to healthy’ 
organs, and! thus:to’ discover almost: infallibly the con-/ 
Like ofithe'thoracie-viseera accessible by no other cons” 
trivance yet invented. | Auscultation is ‘certainly ‘the! 
¥.| greatest improvement introduced ‘into medicine during: 
the presetit’ céntury.” . 
“But? itis” not 86" taal of dcquirement ‘as might, ‘be. 
jostd.'° The soiinds that indicate, various stages of, 
se are: ee i Si stingnished, that, it needs a,natu-. 
tng: ¥ keen ear’ a ect the differences, , ‘Then the prace. 
titioner must hay ve, AP accurate knowledge of the diagnosis 
sea phat t ry may, be: enabledi:to treat. it) pro-; 
‘0, this, end ) @teat. practice is bessential.: "The! 
chara eter f;.the sounds, cannot be learned from books $! 
it on he. acquired:by ooutinnal use of 'the stethoscope 
upon ‘both :the healthy and the diséased, thatthe distine-~ 
tions’ betiveeni the sounds may be’ familiarized tothe éar2” 
The‘ purpose ‘of the work before us’ isnot’ so’ much’ to, 
| téach “the character'of the yatiotty shades of sound, as to. 
shew'the student How he'should proceed to learn them,’ 
afid how, wher tie has hei te ascertai n what sor 
indicate. ,This ts the dasseton, Hts BHe8 
the proper ‘Sotitids Teveale y tbe COPE ST snu0 £10 
U.the etid of the stethoscope: ea a wits of 62 
ealthy: pesson, aids while one ear of the exathiner I8 applied” 
o. the free end of the instrument, and the other éutis closed by ~ 
a finger. of the: disengaged “handy: the iddividual examined be 
di itoitallgshis voices will» aus ove hr the | stetliostope: 
| di jintotheear, and wild tifact ‘as and perhaps © 
evermore Joud: than if his dips weet ost to the’ear, «This 18! 
perfect, pectarilogicy | (ches 5) ‘andthe’ beat possible * 


le | illustration: of «that insportant sign'as it'exists in somé’forthi of 


disease}, Lé vow the end of the :cyliider beremored from the’ ” 
Jarynx and placed upon the lower part of the trachea) ‘ahd the” 
—— be directe noticed that, 
ough the voice pegpegic the tube, 
ssa though the SRRNANET et into the ear, yet 
the voice is not so clear.and the. former case. 
Such is imperfect ectottlod® a ape now move 
aie stethoscope to thé tppe bug of the sternum, to, the carti. 
ti agen of :the'sécoud and third tibs, Or t6 the inter-scapular te- 
i fons, and again direct the person to talk. A fresh modifica? {” 
Ej tion of the voice is nowobserved. “If"does not appear to 
Un jantioment ateall, andothough loud,iscompara. — 
Ashrereie and indistinoty;, The sound: appears:to be'ob~ | 
structes byt  dntormntion of. a teal. padecen ponder the ; 
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mouth of the speaker and .the eax,af Cher Tintenees> Thissis 
broncho hophony. De fs soups If, finally, the end of the’ 
stethoscope be of the.chest than these 
specified, the at of the ei ill eat and, differences. 
of intonation can |be recog nder ordinary cireum-~! 
stances, articulation can be enc iin Said to exist. |. Ehe; 
tinctness, as well as the loudness,of; the) sound, diminishes the 
farther the stethoscope, or the ear (if that be pow employed) is 
removed from the x and the larger bronchial tubes; the | up 
former is the source of thewonmd,oand the latter are its best 
conductors. Thus it will be-feund, that at the most distant 
parts, as over the thin edge ‘of the Jungs: the voice, if heard at. 
a is sea to an indistinct buzzing: . “bronehenbo are = 
ty imperten ect,, pectoriloguy,\, bronchophon we 
py pi be hp Ponte ment phan te, W of 
otAnd even’ the unscientific réider will | fadaip? wt 
interest the following ‘deseription of the puldation of Any 


It the ear, or the stethoscope, ‘ placed upon, the prMcare, 
dial region, and the heart be acting naturally, a regular suc-. 
cession of sounds, and cessation of the sounds or of intery rina 
will be noticed by the most casual observer. In the firs t ach 
will be noticed a sound coniparatively long, then a soun: 
paratively ‘short, tind then an interyal‘without any’ ieep 
after which, again, will occur the’ long; then'the short sotnd,” 
anid then the interval) “The long’ atid’ short sound,’ together’ 
with the interval, make up the time occupied by ore complete 
circuit of the heart's fanetior andi as | thesé ‘sounds ‘and this” 
interval have been observed constantly to bear a definite rela-" 
tion \to.each other, the period occupied by them, or'the ‘eom.: 
plete.cirenit) of |the heart’s action, has been divided inte :ear+ 
responding portions of time. Supposing, then, that the whole 
ciisge of aa time be. divided into  Neiae ieee first, sound has | 

c to, occupy. two-fifths, , the second. sound, te, 5, 
ont one-fifth, and the interval between, the. sounds to,.0¢- 4° 
cupy the remaining two-fifths, , The period, occupied om, he ithe 
whole corresponds to the time betweer one stroke of the pulse : 
and another. So that ‘if a} person’s. pu se beat eighty Py 6 
a mintite, there reer be ‘jong sounds, Tcdh ty” 
soufids, aid'eighty intervals, Similar ‘relations’ would’ enits 
supposing that they gould be correctly estimated, ‘and that the 

ions ‘were at thesame time regular, if there ‘were a hyn- 
dreil, or.a hundred and sixty strokes of the ‘pulse'in a minute, 
This regular division: of the time» occupied by one’ éoniplete 
cireuit-of the heart’s) function constitutes the rhythm of the 
organ. When. the sounds of .the heart; sind the interval ce: 
tween them, bear; the relation. to. each; other which has! been 
mentioned. above, the rhythm, is; said, to. be naturals: whet! 
they do not. bear that relation to each other, the rhythm is 4aid, 
to be unnatural, and the action of, the heart is said to besinred4 
gtlar. Heveuatit y, of action, then, is the same fbing, 
wife! tok -d mateidd ic luay igaigae’ sd ieart, and | © 

s, t sv ye nd ve of 9 sou i 
an unnatural — necessarily chatacteristic of an unsound 
one? must be- answered in | the one, 
tive, at — Seaiedean » 80clong: as ithe cculetndliet 
undisturbed and the patient a eine mentally: as-well as? 
bodily, may pulsate, with: perfect, regularity, Therliythm of @ 
meray irritable heart, as that-of,ap hysterical girl, a dyspeptic; 

a_yaletudinarian,.a.;hypochondriae): or of . a person» greatty:) 
alarmedjor excited, may. exhibit.all sorts of irregularities. The’) 
rhythm, therefore, considered alone, is:of little diagnostic\ = 
portance, as the mere. fact:of makivg..an examination’ for the!’ y 
purpose of ascertaining serene par ina ag pee subjecty') 
alt it altogether ? a8 x0Y14 
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‘Methuen’s Life bit ii’ thé ‘Wilderness... ~ 


SvoUs % (eoNcrepen 3 FROM PAGE 193,):) 5 , ~ 
on 7th af E September, the pansy. Visited a curious 
spot.» :,... 
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7th. Rode with. Ligingston ‘to. see’ thé tron: “er ef (8 
Bakatlae, and found: them well! worthy a visit. "Phé Gofistrac-’ 
tion and: management of the apparatus, which; as might be et’ 
pected, was of a most primitive and simple order, was as fol- 
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° rfint Nee tn d Lu, 
et tf fired af her a ‘sh yee : 





lows got Aa coed hole} | about six x fest: Jong, two feet deep; and 
two feet broad, was;dividéd-ih the centre bya clay kiln, some 
three feet, high. Th this kiln successive of charcoal and 
‘iron ore <the-oxide ‘df: iron dug inothe v adjacent) hills),’ were 
plaeed.;; T'wo-mien sat in the holes; one on either side:the kiln, 


dis-,| and-eagh: held. in his hands:two goat-skin bellows, the nozzles” 


(of, which were made of horns, attd inserted in holes at the base 
lof the kiln;, . By.means! of these ‘continuous’ blast was kept 
» The bellows.:were: merely: leathern bags,’ made to open 

and close at thein mouths: by twor parallel bits of stick; like the" 
‘mouth of a carpet bags: “A circular’ fence ‘enclosed the whole 
from public view, for these works are kept secret from all but 

iated,.and the forging art is confined tocertain families ; 
oxen Mesa their, king; has» heen:refased an insight “into 
them,,;; White'men .are, supposed alféady: to- understand the 
lart, and,awhen-attended by: @ missionary, :ate readily admitted.’ 
Four partsiof, the ore, -nt ‘least, anéowasted-in the ash; the res 
mainder, . consisting ‘of! pure. metal, is wrought into form’ with 
stone hammers and anvils, Tubal (Cain must have made great 
proficiency..in the. art, », The smiths are véry superstitious, and 
use; many herbs as, charms, or ‘4 medietne ! for the: iron,” 
daring their labour... Sintple,| however; as: is this process, the 
original discovery’ that: the ore-cotild, by the medium of fire, 
he. made-available tothe service of man, is smgular amongst 
men, living! so: entirely ‘in. a state ofi nature.’ -Hoes, ‘knives, 
spears, hatehets, &¢: are thus manufactured.:: A ‘whole day’s 
work. does not yield: more than a few, poundsof iron, and itis: 
only, spe or two months in the year that it is Jawfal to- 
Works 


98 Me, 17 vit they came upon a native tribe, 


THE BAQUAINES. 

iia Baglidines came out. to meet us;, with, pig- bristles and: 
ie brushes stuck in their hair, beside the usual proportion 
ad and copper ornaments : some wore, broad. thin. plates 
ora shaped like padlocks, i in their.ears, which caused .thena: 
some difficulty i in. turning their, heads... These: men, were not: 
penerally. 80 good-looking as the Bakatlas, amongst whom high: 
noses af: ‘not, xery 1 ate , Their mode, o tion,.as,in, many: 
othér ba és, is by tak ing the mose between. their, finger and 
thumb ;, & shade Detter, than the New Zealand fashion of rude. 
bing ‘noses, bat eyincing,, in, common, with;,those islanders. 
thei F respect for man’s most, prominent feature,.... Fhe. women 
were ‘for “a good while very loath to come near, ns, and.-standing:: 
at a distance stared timidly, bursting at. interyals.,into fits, of; 
laaghter at our novel aspect; most..of, them,had seen: but fer. 
white men, ‘and doubtless thought, us. very;,ugly; an opinion? 
which they AN hesitated, to, broach... The, parts, immediately 
eis it t pak Med sgastingly filthy: it, is situated.in 
Sith reat ts rat vin parallel jlines along: 

hen ia bas pitched, e drew.near, escorted. 
ya, large. cota of, men :, he -wore, a. grey, cataskim, carassy.: 
i} brags rings on his arms and Jegs, and fous. xed, feathers. ini 
eh his 1 mien, Was graye . and dignified, but) cunning, ¢. 
his, es opmingngines is ,eye,,intelligent,., and -head wells 

haped. 


Phiey folloited' the inte oft the’ sid river, gn iit ! 
rétiiry, anit the es a fs “day's Journey there. will, 
iz “the sailed Of tie Mahiqas, unbroken ,by. a, ripple, unless 
jus, ‘with’ old, éle 1 Were, visible, along ,the 
Jigs iinet 
hie Wet ftes f. green. Waa 
me By raha others, of 
fu 
wed by all, oury; 
ered ae a8 latgé as a red deer; are of a gi obese 


cai Wr hest idea’ o 
yen ‘a! fist 'Ydse ‘to the a ‘hea tened in.the, sun, and,the 
thanks’? atid’ ‘thy ag, 1. pictured.,to, myselé 
ean 
st, and. vixidly, 
ie ni 

ioness. sprung, 

er, folio 
ueh,, but withont i 
colour, and have long hair ;—the females are hornless, but 
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‘RIVER SCENERY 1X XPRY _ : . 
lage’ above them v was 1 eo RPOOK'S of tion and,hip- 
aan tate 
ha the the forest,.b hething.in these 
‘a ag re ses a 

ful’. and poooie! 
| _ and bounded: 

t Caine actos” a herd. of femuale, ater-bucks,; 1 
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the males have horns upwards of two fori onda hall, ringed 
diverging, and-upright, with a curve forwards. A-white-line 
encircles the tail i both sexes. ‘They are only found near the 
tropics,on the banks of rivers ;. their motions are heavy for 
the antelope genus} they-acquire their name from their’con- 
stant habit of bathing, and the-readiness with which they take 
the, water: when pursued» Bain:'woundedone buck, ‘and 'T 
chased another, which dashed into the river!and: swami across 
it, but fell to my rifle im sealingsthe opposite) bank; where 
unfortunately. we were foreed to, leame: it, there being:no ford 
near, and crocodiles.abounding, , Qn our way;home'we sepax\ 
rated, Bain following.another .troop,.of water-bucksy, and: I: 
keeping close to the banks of the river, in hopes of, seeing the: 
hideous head of a hippopotamus emerge from: the water, .. Ay 
dog that was with me roused a buffalo that lay by. the water’s; 
edge, which plunged into the stream and crossed, giving mea 
fair'shot as he climbed the sloping side, which laid him also low, 
Our supply of meat, Monypenny having killed ‘a pallah, was 
excellent, and inspirited all the savages. Therm. at noon 89 
deg: ; night, 72. deg, 
And further on— __ 


Following ithe river’ in. its: windings’ through’ some ‘lonely: 
spots, long, reaches with wooded islets: continually’ expanding’ 
before us, we passed small: herds of ‘pallahs,. and disturbed’ a 
hippopotamus; amengy the: reeds, whieh diving -like'a ‘huge 
otter. was instantly hidden from view. Some way farther down; 
we espied another; lying in, shallow water-under the opposite! 
bank, his immensely broad. snout. turned: towards ‘us, and«his 
ridiculous little ears moving incessantly. Taking, axest.om,the 
branch of a tree, I pulled the trigger, andthe cap, (alone ex- 
ploded. Up rose the monster, shewing his entire, unwieldy 
corporation, and not much alarmed slowly approached 
water. Hastily replacing a cap, I lodged a ball in his 
shoulder; my friend doing’ the ‘same; at which the animal 
flownced: forward, raising-a quantity of mud, aid sunk‘in’mid- 
stream: ; after which we:saw nothirig more‘of him. T did not 
then, know that the right shot to secure thése creaturés is’ in 
the nose; which’ prevents» their keeping undér water, and’ 80 
makes them:aneasy:prey. ‘They *are obliged to tise for air) 
every quarter of awhour; but, when frightened, only protrude 
the; tip of their noses» fora ‘second; and then’ sink’ instantly. 
Their feeding-time is: at night, when’ they crop the grass and 
small-shrubs along the river margin as’ closély’as if they had 
betnimowny at: this'time they also migrate,’ when‘from any 
cause their residence:has become untenable, and pass over long 
distances with» extraordinary celerity; considering their shape- 
less; heavy forms::—they are said, on these’ occasions, to steer 
in @direct line for the nearest water with an wnerring instinct. 
Theydogs ‘killed’ ai long-tailed grey monkey. Several’ large 
crocodiles »were’observed ‘on the'sand-banks. One long fellow 
lay motionless:in ‘a’ spot' where the! gradual ‘slope formed @ 
drinkingplace for game; which they often catch in this way: 
I did: not)shoot, but;beckoned ‘my companions to come and 
look at: him; when‘he suddenly took fright ‘and dived. “His 
length could not:shavebeen ‘far. short “of fifteert' ‘feet. “ Our’ 
camp was ‘pitched on the evening of this day in a picturesque 
place: among: a ‘grove of mimosas, ‘near the’ spot ‘where the 
hippopotamus had been: wounded, and within afew yards of a 
waterfall or rapid. £ 


Some time after they lighted, upon a troop of baboons, 
of whom Mr, METHUEN relates;.some anecdotes. . We 
extract two. 

THE BABOON, 


Many are the extraordinary anecdotes related of the baboon. 
One was told me by Mr. Moffat, of'a Koranna who’ possessed 
a tame baboon, whieh, in common with all the monkey: race, | 
entertained an intense dread of snakes: its master; from mere’ 
wantonness, forcibly entwined a dead snake round the baboon’s 
neck) whey the animal ‘sat motionless for upwards of an hour, 
stupified with fear, and, on the snake being removed, stole 
timidlyinto'the hut of the Koranna. After'a short lapsé of 
time, the baboon was, according to custom, called’ on by its 


master to sorateh his: head, but, although summoned several | | 
times,in afi angry voice; it «refused to move’ The Koranna 
rose dnd ‘struck it with a stick, and immediately the enraged 
and aggrieved animal sprang upon him ; the neighbours hear- 





ing the scnfffé ran to see what.was the matter, but could: dis- 





THE, CRITIC: 








tinguish nothing through the dust'raised in’ the interior of the 
hut, except hot cinders, which-were: kicked about in all direc+ 
tions . from, a .fire-place: in, the: centre: of: the abode: The: 
screams of the man and the baboon were intermingled, till at 
length the. latter, dashed. out; through ‘the. bystanders, -and’ 
escaped to some mountains. The Koranna had-been seriously: 
bitten in the encounter, and was.some weeks in recovering, 
but’ ultimately regained his strength, and,, bent upon revenge; 
scoured the mountains in search of his-antagonist, He at last 
deseried‘his baboon, which he could discern from any others 

over a: crag, and levelled a gun at him; but the animal 
instantly withdrew his head; and held forward ‘one of his com- 
panions as\a target instead of himself, chattering loudly as in 
defiance; so that the man-was compelled’ to’ return foiled’ and* 
disappointed. One of the most: respectable’ of the merchants 
in Cape Town told me ‘of a-case, where some baboons from 
Table, Mountain entered.an orchard in the vicinity of the town, 
many‘years back, and finding there.an infant, which the nurse- 
had laid. down for a. few minutes whilst she: went on some 
errand, carried it.away,to the foot of the: mountain. ‘They 
were quickly pursued, and seen seated in a circle round the 


‘tehild, which was recovered free from.any injury. | 1, have 


heard of a plan adopted to entrap baboons, but cannot. believe: 
them ‘so dense as to be caught by it. Some Indian; corn is 
placed in a pumpkin, which is secured to the ground, and has 
a hole: in) it: of sufficient size to admit’ the creature’s’ open 
hand.:—the baboon coming to it inserts His: hand, and closing 
his:fist on the corm. is unable to-withdraw: it, and’refusing to 
unclench the fingers-is thus taken. 


A’ providential escape, is.recorded. of,..one.of) the. 
party :-— ' 

29th. Whenwe «were getting into’ our’ beds last night, 
Pearson, wishing to see if it were loaded, took up his gun, 
which. rested against a wheel by thetent; happily grasping it 
by the; barrel: and stock; and, holding ‘up Ay Me en So 
moonlight, instead of’ applyitig his fingers, he beheld a snake 
coiled round them: ‘It. proved to-bé'ayoung cobra, ‘and was’ 
soon despatched : this ‘escapé'was‘the more extraordinary, as, 
indiine cases:out’ of: ten, a’person would have trasted to’ the 
sense of touch alone. ' 


Quagga flesh is described’as very sweet and palatable. 

In a concluding chapter Mr. MerHueEn reviews the 
information hie had’ gleaned respecting the country and 
the people of Southern Africa; from this we take his 
account of fhe native government ‘:— 


The form of; government amongst the South African tribes, 
if sach it may be called, is always monarchical, and generally 
hereditary, though’ liable to many incidental changes. Their 
laws’ are traditional; or regulated by the wills of the chief and 
his‘counsellors, and-their punishments are of a’similar nature. 
Witchcraft is the crime which they visit with the’ severest retri- 
bution; particularly among the frontier Caffirs.. When a chief, 
or other important personage becomes ‘sick; or any national’ 
calamity occurs;suchvas an epidemic affecting their ‘cattle, the’ 
rainsmaker, .or doctor; is: sent for, whonames some! man, 
generally a person possessed of a few oxen, as. the individual 
who, by his sorcery, is the author of the chief’s‘malady. The 
unfortunate man’s property is forfeited: to the chief, and hevis 
afterwards tortured in the. most brutal and fiendish manner, 
to extort from him a confession:of his. guilt, For this pur- 
pose, his legs and arms being secured to four stakes. firmly 
driven into the ground, he is stretched prostrate, and, the flesh 
having been’ scarified, the nést ofa peculiarly venomous ant is 
strewn over him, whose bites must produce the most excruci- 
ating torments. Should this’ fail of the desired effect, heated 
stones are applied to the most sensitive parts of the body, and 
thus a forced confession is commonly gained, when the victim 


‘is sometimes released; but even then‘ rarely survives his perse- 


cution. This horrible practice is much’ less frequent where 
there are resident missionaries, and has been, I believe, to a 
great, degree checked. by the colonial government. 

The volume is profusely adorned with exquisite wood- 
cuts. From the copious extracts we have been tempted 
to make, it will be seen that this is one of the most 
amusing works the season has produced. 
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Phe ‘Fawn of Sertorius..2°vols. 8vo. ‘London: 1846. 


Longman. 

Tuts is an historical novel; the characters of which are 
Romans and Spaniards, and the period when the events 
which form the groundwork of the story occurred was 
about.a century before the Christian era. It will be in 
the memory of classical readers,,and of such as, through 
translation, have read Puurarcn, that Quintus SErR- 
TORIUs, the only renowned Roman general of that name, 
having taken refuge in Spain after his proscription. by 
Syuva, succeeded in establishing himself among the 
Lusitanians (Portugal. was then reckoned part of 
Spain), and even clothing himself with consular autho- 
rity. ._He hada white fawn, docile and affectionate 
to a degree, which followed him even to the battle-field, 
and by whose-means he wrought upon the superstitions 
of the people, pretending that through her he held 
communion with heaven. That the inspired fawn , of 
SERTORIUS was an imposture, the writer of this novel, 
(to serve the purposes of his fiction, we presume,) makes 
bold to doubt. 


‘Plutarch is pleased. to represent the. Fawn of Sertorius as 
a politic deception ;. yet why, unless it were neeessary that 
Plutarch should maintain his credit as.a philosopher? The 
account given of her by Sallust has perished. There are, how- 
ever, some reasons recently discovered for supposing that 
Caius Oppius, another historian better informed than either, 
thought differently. You believe in numberless truths much 
more difficult to prove than the story of this Fawn, which you 
do not believe. She was seen .by twenty thousand Romans of 
all ranks from,senators to soldiers,—she was-seen by them in 
broad daylight on twenty different occasions, and her appear- 
ance was always. followed by the eyent foretold. But it .was 
an artifice, a stratagem, forsooth! Supposing that the wildest 
of animals, and the most timid, could have been disciplined in 
fraud, how happened the result to.accord so uniformly :with 
the prediction ?”” 


To resume, however, the history of Serrortus for the 
instruction of the non-classical reader. 

Jealous of his greatness and power, the Romans 
sent successively four armies to destroy-him ; but the 
genius and valour hoth of Pompey and Mereuuus 
were insufficient to cope with Sertrorivus, who defeated 
the armies, and compelled them to retire. “The jealousy 
of his officers, however, effected that which his avowed 
enemies had failed to accomplish ; the warrior and states- 
man, honourable himself, and confiding in others, was 
not proof to conspiracy, and fell by the hands of former 
friends, like Casar. PERPENNA, his colleague, with 
Manuius and Antonius, his friends, surround him: 
the first-named poursa libation to Liberty on the ground, 
whereupon the others seize and stab Serrorivs, who 
resists and dies. 

The life of Szrrortvs, itwill be seen, affords then 
abundance of incident for'the purpose of the novelist, 
to which his dramatic death forms’a striking and inter- 
esting conclusion. Jn the choice of his subject we think 
this writer has the advantage over LockHART, whose 
charming novel “ Valerius” is deficient in stirring action; 
and even over Butwer, who, in “The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” had to deal with a.subject less fecund of 
interest than the history of. Szrroaius. We think it 
a pity that this writer should have deemed it necessary 
to usher in_his story with an explanation (which we 
consider both clumsy and uncalled for) as to how he} 
came into possession of the pretended manuscript; it | 
should be stated the story professes to be a recovered 
Life of Sertorius, by Quintus Oppius,—for though 
we infer he does not seriously wish it to be so es-| 
teemed, he has left the matter in so uncertain a state, | 
that, despite the fact that the turn of thought and ex-| 
pression are often unlike those of the Romans, and the | 
circumstance of the citation of writers who certainly flou- | 





}rished later than Orrius, many-readers..will .be . bewil- 


dered by doubt what: to believe, while some will-take:the 
tale for a veritable history. Far preferable would «it 
have been to have entered at once, without ‘such a-de- 
vice, upon the story, as LockHarr has ‘so successfully 
done in “ Valerius,” and thus given tothe reader’s mind 
a sudden burst. of change from his own back to a long 
antecedent and most interesting age. 

The characters introduced in this novel are not nu- 
merous ; they are, however, nicely discriminated, and sup- 
ws their parts well to the end. The action is too muc 

roken, and the author relies greatly for effect upon 
dialogue, of which he gives abundance. His mind is 
thoroughly saturated with the learning of the ancients; 
and the profusion of classic imagery, the pedantic crow- 
ding in of allusions to superstitions or instances of the 
manners and customs of the Romans, is-so great and.con- 
tinuous, as to render the book peculiarly-welcome to the 
classical reader, whileto othersit hasthemeritof conveying 
an extremely vivid and accurate idea of the mode of life, 


‘and habit of thought and expression,’ whieh distinguished 


the Romans about the period of the Angustan Age. ‘Plot, 
strictly, there is none, and the interest is made to centre 
mainly on SeRToRIvs, the Questor MANLIUS, or PER- 
PENNA, and two lovely women (who-cast a charm over 
these pages), VercrLiA, the niece, and Mrrri.is, the 
daughter, of King Oxsruis. With two such ladies of 
course there could not fail to exist the unquiet entangle- 


-mentsof love. The fawn is introduced.to Serrorius, 


accompanies him everywhere,.and is used as a.sort of 
oracle by him. 

The following is our introduction'to the fawn :— 

In such a night, while every leaf rests:upon its spray as if 
listening to the fountain, another sound mingles withthe 
water’s murmur. There-are deep sighs, there is a voice which 
weeps! In.thecentre of thatrocky theatre, lights are kindled : 
behold the preparations.for sacrifice! Some mourner prays! 


.A square hewn stone, ‘breast-high, stands ‘upon three "broad 


steps: it. is methodically piled with broken boughs,’ and ilu- 
minated by tso sacrificial torches. Fabricated: from the pine, 
and steeped.in resin, their radiance reaches ‘tothe rocks, 
flashes among the trees, explodes its sparks into the water, and 
discovers on that ancient altar, against which they lean, the 
interrupted and half obliterated traces of three female heads, 
with no more, than one neck. Beneath the base, and from the 
lowest of these three steps, issues the streamlet ; and at scarcely 
three paces more in front, lies the rocky basin, its first resting- 
place. Opposite to them both, inthe full effulgence of those 
lights, kneels the worshipper, and upon the turf between, 
behold the victim! Ifonly pious lips and chaste bosoms ven- 
ture.here, this oblation may be the offering of gratitude ; it 
cannot be the expiation of guilt. Ifshe who weeps be the 
priestess of this three-faced idol, her thoughts are less occupied 
by the greatness of the deity, than the sufferings of the sacri- 
fice. Here are grief and dread—reluctant duty, remorseful 
service !. Death, premeditated death, should be inflicted by 
the pitiless. To youth so gentle as this, better might have 
been assigned the offices and offerings of love—songs, not 
sighs—fowers and fruits, not blood. Fair and innocent as is 
the face of this young worshipper, no blush ever yet suffused 
its cheek, nor smile sparkled upon its lip. Now, it is ren- 
dered still more pale by grief which ‘loves and pities. Yet, 
notwithstanding its dejection,,some among’ the. proudest of 
mankind. have watched jit trembling: By the breath from 
those lips, hope has been dispersed: the sounds uttered by 
them never were recalled! It .is ‘the Prophetess of Destiny 
who weeps—the Sibyl of Spain! Her long hair braided upon 
the forehead is interwoven with pearls. The robes which de- 
scend. about her feet, but have not concealed them, are coloured 
likethe violet. Thezoneof purple, darkerstill,sparkleswith gems, 

Midway between the fountain and herself lies a smal] white 
fawn, its legs fettered and, concealed under it, the head erect, 
and turned steadfastly toward that mourner’s feee. The pa- 
tient creature appears familiar, yet ill at ease. Even the bo- 
som, where it fain would hide itself, is scarce so fair. ‘There 
is the gaze of wonder in those large fixed-eyes. They watch 
for some change, they ask for some recompense. Why are 
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officers standing around him, alone, or. ka Bay copia =| 
rions marching past him close beside, but the etna ater 
also, the stern and stately. veterans of distant wars and count, 
Jess victories, laughed.grimly. at his acquisition. Assuming the 
usual license of recent:suecess,, one, asked if he meant to carry 
her ,in that manner at his triumph when he ascended the; 
Capitol? Another proposed fhat' the’ wo heads! should be! 
stamped on the'same coin, and ‘distributed as’ his domatives 1: 
‘This same shepherd Spanus, and his wife ‘Porsa, af- 
ford some entertainipg scenes ; the following is 4 spéci- 
men. of the shepherd's casuistry :— Be 
Spanus and Porsa never differed in opinion but upon one 
moral problem. _ Porsa Could see her way throwgh the'per- 
plexities of life by no other’ path than the ‘plainest® and 
straightest. Her husband possessed more of that cireumspec- 
tion which becomes the wise. He maintained that no man 
might lie, if his lie could’ prove injarious to any one’ whatever. 
That no man might lie, if his lie could ‘prove otherwise than 
advantageous to himself, or some one else.’ That'a lie; bene- 
ficial to ourselves, but detrimental’ to others, ‘was'‘wrong. 
That no man might lie mischievously, wantonly, profanely, 
or Ly gr But that, to do good, any ‘man ‘might lie ; 
and that i¢ hecame his duty, as° well as “his’ wisdom, if ‘equal 
good by truth or other straighter means could not’be:done. 
That any man might li¢ ‘honestly and conscientiously on’ his 
own behalf. That:many of the goddesses, and’ aliviost all the 
gods, were quite at ease, even ‘in their dealings ‘with | each 
other, That Jupiter himself ‘suffered his’ liberty to be’ re- 
stricted by no more than one great oath, lying unscrupulously 
on common occasions for his personal convenience ‘and ‘the 
public example, On the contrary, Porsa supposed that the 
gods and goddesses might do as they thought proper, but that 
no, man should lie at all. 


The following introduction of the Questor MANLIUs 
is graphic :— 

All eyes were suddenly averted from the camp, and directed 
towards the city gates. . A stir among the spectators informed 
the king that he was approached by some visitor of higher than 
Oscan nobility., Questions and’ contradictions arose loud 
enough to reach the royal ears. ‘It is Valerius Quinctius 
who comes hither from Sertorius to: salute the king and con- 
duct him to the preetorium.’”’ |‘ Quinctius is: at Ausula.”’ 
** Then it is Pansa the Younger, or Aulus Balbinus.’”, ‘* Bal. 
binus is shorter and’ less ‘active: Pansa .was killed twelve 
days ago.’’ ‘Be he who he may; he is a’ senator at. least, 
Can it be Sertorius himself?’ ‘* What! the preter in his 
gown? In his gown, and without: his lictors?’’ ‘The gar- 
ment is that of ai augur or a'flamen.”’ ‘4 Lo, it is none of 
these—give larger room there! Scatter oak and laurel leaves 
onthe pavement. It is the questor Manlius returned from 
Lucentum.’’ There weére,indeed, no lictors-nor other off.cers 
of state, but the \quéestor was preceded by his slaves, accom- 
panied by his freedmen, arid followed by his clients. , He had 
at least sixty such attendants. All displayed their festival 
robes gaily,—the slaves gaudily. Manlius on this oceasion 
ventured on a novelty, which would have appeared effeminate 
at any other time. As far as to the city gates he had been 
carried in a rheda. His armour was dismissed with the apo- 
logy of heat and fatigue, after a long march wellended.. He 
is become a civil magistrate again,—it is a day of triumph— 
and at length he stands in Osca. Our strongest reason is usually 
placed farthest back and out of sight, as a buttress to the rest. 
Manlius wished that Vergilia should see him in his senatorian 

ents now for the first time. He wore the toga pretextata, 
the white robe edged with a broad band of scarlet. Except a 
slender wreath of olive leaves ‘interwoven with myrtle, there 
was no covering on his head ; nor on his feet, beside red or 
mullet-coloured sandals, secured about the ankles with purple 
thongs. All these little particulars had great significations. 
Much was meant by the mullet-coloured sandals, the purple 
thongs, and; above all, the broad ‘band ‘of’ scarlet. His al- 
most naked head’ and feet were so well shaped, that they had 
been imitated by two artists from Corinth for a bust of Paris, 
and a statue of Achilles. 

The apy en 

er, by 


a beauty, of a hero known 
favourably to 2 x 


renown, and the experience of the 


reality, are nicely set forth in the subjoined passage :— 





_ We seldom find that our imaginations have derived much 
accutacy’ frog _réport, however Kotiest or vitcdinstantial it may 
be.” The’ fore elabotate ate such ‘réptesetitations, the greater 
actitity of fanty do they awaken’ in wading and earbeltishing, 
Often in Changing and misrepresenting.’ Thatamong a hun- 
dred patticians, Sertorits would’ Have been known by heras 


the prietor, Vergilta still hélieved'y' yet the ‘age seemed “less: 


'|‘thatt could’ be recontiled with gloty of twenty years’ growth. 


There were, indeed; the balk’ and solidity of middle life-the 
“broad chest, the ‘sedate’ front; and where the: helniet' pressed 
upon his ~o someéigrey hairs.’ But the activity of his 
form seemed light as’ ever, and’ the’ healthy chee~fulness of his 
couhtenahte was’ youthful ‘still.’ ‘Twenty years ago, ‘he had 
been known ‘Only as ‘the hardiest* soldier of the republic. “At 
that time, while ‘a tempest of’ darts dnd’ arrows-whitened ‘the 
waters about his héad, he ‘swath’ thé Rhone where its vortexes 
were the deepest; bearing with Him ‘all his ‘arms; as well: as 
seven or eight wounds. Nor less qualified for a similar exploit 
does’ hé appear at present. During almost nine years spent’ in 
Spain, he had struggled’ first for frberty, aind next for empire. 

e scars of mighty passions might have been looked for upona 
brow against which all her tightnings had been hurled by’ Rome. 
Vergilia expected statélier gravity—the haughty and imperious 
will which neither good fortane eould seduce; nor evil fortane 
could discourage — contempt ‘ well eoncealed — superiority 
‘dlways exercised, but’ never claimed. She saw instead the 
coutitenance of such a ‘man as children’ run to, dogs climb 
upon, strangers make room for, and the ignorant traveller; as 
he passes by, turns round and watches till he is out of sight— 
such as young maids smile at without blushing, scrupulous 
neighbours consult without pledging or cautioning—the per- 
plexed follow for guidance and assistance, the unhappy for 
consolation and Tedress. ‘Ft wag the face of a sportsman fore- 
most and skilfullest’in the forest—of a ‘guest gayest\and 
kindest at the tablée—of the bravest soldier in the battle, and 
the promptest counsellor in the senate-house. It explained 
in one moment the pettilance of Myrtilis and the confidence of 
the fawn, Vergilia was prepared for thé eourtesy of high 
birth. Generosity was among the pretor’s chief attributes. 
No doubt, ‘the arrogance of a conqueror would >be suppressed 
in one so fatniliat with victory. She looked for habitual: dig- 
nity in 2 patrician, and unostentatious authority from a pro- 
consul. Manlius, indeed, had discovered something more 
than a sufficient consciousness of his deserts: Standing on 
his own ground, and sustained there by the friendship of Ser- 
torius, he was become lofty and eonfident. But the preetor 
enjoyed longer experience in the arts by which power may 
exact its dues, without exhibiting ‘its insolence.’ No doubt, 
toward the orphan niece of Orcilis there would be kindness, if 
not deference, in his patronage ; and his condescension would 
be generous if not refined.’ '' All these coarse lines and ‘eolours 
with which imagination had painted tlie portrait of Roman 
despotism dispersed at’ the first glance’ The préetor’ em- 
braced Myrtilis'as if Orcilis had been her grandfather, and he 
her father. A smile, so rarely seen on the king’s' countenance, 
perfected the illusion. It welcomed Sertorius, not to the 
house of an ally, but to his own family. 


THE FAWN 1N THE CAMP. 


In the camp, Sertorius forbad all restraint, and supersti- 
tion permitted no violence, She enjoyed liberty, which neither 
his servants nor his soldiers wished to abridge. She visited 
the forests and the mountains when she pleased. A hundred 
imaginary particulars were circulated as appendages to the 
truth, It was reported that a lamp had burnt, in the augu- 
rale, all night since her atrival ; that consecrated’ cakes ‘had 
been snatched from an altar there, and extended to her mouth, 
by the marble hand of Diana’s statue; that ‘neither leopard 
nor lion, from the fiercest of the pretor’s collection, dare look 
her in the face; and that Ahala, the pontifex maximus, was 
becoming grey as the penalty of his disbelief, with a solemn 
intimation that, should he persist in his impiety, he might 
also become bald. On the morning of that day which had 
been appointed for honorary rewards to the most meritorious 
among the soldiers, and donatives to them all, the camp rang 
with preparations commencing before the light. Armour was 
scoured, weapons were polished, and tents removed. Greener 
leaves were gathered for the helmets—fresher flowers for ‘the 
ensigns, The horns of the victims were gilt—those of the 
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altars were burnished... Arrangements; were masle for:the just 
claims of those absent auxiliaries, which could appearionly by 
their officers. All the,tents nearest. to thetribunal-were taken: 
down. Beside the area: vacant: before, space twice’ as large, 
was obtained by their removal.» The preetoriuay was'thronged| 
by senators, civil -atbaseadors, and such’ 
Officers of the highést rank’as were’always: in communication 
with their general. Legates;-military tribunes, commanders 
of large’ divisions,, entéred to: receive: their’ instructions, and 
then. departed to obey them. ,Some-of, those nearest) to’ the 
person of Sertorius expressed their surprise at-changes in the 
arrangements and regulations which, he had diseussed- with them 
the night before. . He was seldom accustomed. to. vary, the 
plans previously proposed; unless, by the. intervention,.of 
accident or novelty, was there-occasion for fresh designs... Bat 
what has occurred now? Beside other more distant precau- 
tions, the pretor directs that four, or five of his younger 
attendants from the pretorium shoujd ascend the tribunal 
with his -generals,—that' standing behind, and keeping, their 
arms ready for use; they’ should’ wait till they, were wanted. 
What-did he apprehend ?» Some‘sedition not’to be attempted 
in seoret, but before morethan twenty thousand of his soldiers, 
and all\his friends 2: ‘‘ Iapprehend nothing so- bad,’’ ‘said-he 
‘tas that my Fawn;may lose her/reputation:to day,—that her 
divine presence may: prove vain or;-become questionable.’ 


A gorgeous picture of the opulence and magnificence 
of the Romans is this of the residence and mode. of life 
of PERPENNA.—~—.— ; 


We find ,it, diffieult »to.-believe; inthe dmperiak ‘opulence of 
several Roman patricians during that and the preceding age— 
of aqueducts built on. arches. ¢ighteen. miles in length, by 
private munificence—of baths, theatres, temples, triumphs, 
donatives—of armies maintained and. fleets equipped,) and 
even the public exchequer relieyed ; yet all insnfficient to ex- 
haust resources the well-spring of which no one can _ascer- 
tain. Perpenna had passed the winter in prodigality rather 
than magnificence. His bounties were indiscriminate, and so 
far impartial, that the soldiers of Sertorius partook in them at 
least as freely as’ his own. In ‘all disagreements with the 
Spaniards, he displayed his patrictism, regardless’ of justice. 
Great was his paternal tenderness, when any iniquity had been 
detected, or any disorder had been repressed, or any criminal 
had. been punished,» ‘He undertook for other’ people what’ for 
himself he had, never proposed: he falfitled their’ promises; 
he paid their debts ; he’ pitied the’ sorrow of their wives, and 
provided for the destitution of their childrens. That power by 
which wealth can, attract luxury and its effeminacies. from 
distant countries, has never been exceeded since. The vesti- 
bulum of bis pavilion had folding-doors inlaid with tortoise- 
shell. Its"atrium was paved with mosaic figures of Homer’s 
Olympus. Waxen masks, the images of his ancestors, orna- 
mented ‘its cornices as incentives to virtue. The panels were 
divided from each other by marble busts, marble shields, and 
portable colunms of ‘marble. The panels themselves shone 
with agate, jaspar, porphyry, and other precious stones more 
costly still. Perpenna had not depended on the skill of pro- 
vincial artisans for his elegances; they followed him ready 
prepared, from sea to sea, and country to country. Where- 
ever he might be: established, their accumulation was imme- 
diate. _ His halls were crowded with tables of cypress, and 
couches of cedar. Silver lamps stood upon the wings’ of 
fabled monsters, all: different in, their workmanship, and all 
rare. Beside innumerable vessels from Greece. and Asia, there 
shone large golden bowls and vases, the: rims of ‘which, were 
studded by precious stones, descending to Flaminius from the 
Ptolemies, and to the Ptolemies,from Darius. 


_ Qne more extract/only can we find room for, and that 
is the death-of Vergilia.. The fawn and Sertorius: had 
perished before, and life ‘had:no longer any: charms for 
the impassioned: Vergilia: 
| “THE DEATH OF 'A LOVER, | 

Vergilia.—My heart is the, hardest of the three, though not 
the strongest. ft has survived them both, and the hopes of 
Lucentum too, The fawn‘died before her.master. She could 
show that I was neither’ the last friend, nor the best. But 
come, Myrtilis, the’ king ‘may require ‘your presence ‘sooner 














to-day, and-he must: not wait for, it. The bath is. prepared. 
I have directed, the slaves to attend. there. It. is earlier: only 
by»an hour than it would have been if.we,had slept. 

One large granite basin occupied the centre, of an. arched 
ap t:not much larger. Its rim-only was elevated above- 

pavement. The luxury of Osea had. demanded, for; her 

princesses and their attendants no more than pure water, with 
a right to-choose whether it should.be cold or warm. But the 
same pipes which filled this central bath, distributed their 
streams to three or four much smaller, each'separated from it 
only by its'door. Tro of these-were Preemie Myrtilis and 
Vergilia for theirown usé. On the‘present occasion, both had 
been made warm ; and as, even in the larger apartment’there 
was no window, lamps were necessary not ‘only at dawn but 
at mid-day. The slaves, after their mistresses have left them, 
‘decline their accustomed privilege, and forbear to bathe. They” 
occupy. the. great’ central. basin only, for seats upon its:rim.. 
Waiting till summoned, they, whisper eagerly what. each has 
learnt. Grief and terror have extended even to, them, with 
the rumour that Sertorius is slain! The midnight assemblage 
of’a council—the arrival of senators from the camp—the tears, 
and even the silence, of the princesses, are proofs communi- 
catel among them from lip to lip.. If so, all are slaves !: The 
sun’s-light’ seems hardly more necessary to Osca,. than the life 
‘of’ Sertorius. They have leisure for their conjectares—there 
is no need that the incautious should be hushed—that the 
finger should be pointed upwards, as‘ heretofore, and the light 
laugh suppressed: It’ was Mvrtilis who’ first dropped the 
ivory bali into her urn of ‘brass, .as a‘signal for their atten 
dance. All hurried: officiously:to her presence—how happy if 
they .might. provoke only one» smile—and soon, how 
sorrowful. that; she. should. seem unconscious» of what 
they did! Among other artifices attempted. by their affeetion, 
they brought the ornaments which fornierly had pleased. her 
best—the richest of her robes—the costliest of her jewels. 
There was a sapphire bracelet which bad been presented by 
Darius to his daughter, and had descended, with twelve large 
emeralds and a necklace of pearls, through the Ptolemies. 
There was an amethyst zone, a diamond clasp for the sleeve 
beneath her shoulder, a golden coronet' sparkling with precious 
stones, as if its circle were on‘fire. Alas, all these were the 
gifts of Sertorius!' She started when’ they were first moticed 
by her, and thrust them back ; but, after a moment’s pause, 
she said, ‘‘ I will wear them till to-night. I shall be'a prin- 
cess one day yet. For his sake I will wear them. Fasten the 
zone, Colenda. Is Vergilia robed as yesterday ? Not called 
you yet? What, still alone? She may have become faint! 
The water was too warm, I will go to her myself—wait 
here.’’ Myrtilis trembled when she found her cousin still re- 
clining in the bath. She stooped to repeat the fears that 
faintness or sickness had detamed her there. Imperfect as 
was the light from so small a lamp as that which hung above, 
she could see such paleness’as, even in death, she had never 
seen. ‘ Peace, Myrtilis,’” whispered the princess, ‘‘ are we 
alone ? Stoop lower still—my breath fails. Remember both 
promises. You have a father yet—never leave him.’’ Myr- 
tilis would’have raised her in the water. ‘Not till then did she 
see blood issuing from her bosom, or observe that the water 
was red. ‘' The Fawn died first’ and more happily,” mur- 
mured Vergilia. Before the shrieks of Myrtilis could summon 
her attendants, it was'a dead’ cheek which rested against her 
neck. 


The extracts we have given are sufficient to shew the 
peculiarities of this novel; as a variety from the. usual 
class of subjects for fiction, and.as a work that contains 
lively and graphic pictures. of life-and. manners in a 
— age, we commend it to» the perusal of our 
readers. 








POETRY. 
Jephtheginia, and other Poems.. By Epwarv. Farr. 
London: Longman and Co., 

Tarquin and the Consulate ; a» Tragedy. By RreuarD 
Newton Graipvesy -Londom: « Whittaker. 
Jephtheginia’is* written in’ the dramatic* form; and al- 
though intended only asa poem, it has. considerable 
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dramatic spirit. «The uncertainty as to‘whether or not 
Jephthah’s daughter was: offered as a sacrifice, is not at 
this late hour likely'to’ be settled. "The poet is therefore 
at ‘liberty to follow his own inclination,-and put any 
finish he pleases ‘tothe imperfect history. Mr, Farr 
has put, we think, the most humane. and useful construc- 
tion'upon it. He saves the life of Jephtheginia, and de- 
votes it to the service of God, thus, qualifying the rash 
vow of Jephthah, and preserving the character. of a 
father. Among,.much .exiraneous .and -prosy matter, 
there is yet. in the poem-before us a fresh .and easy die- 
tion. .A little clipping: of its dialogue would yet \im- 
prove it considerably. ‘The other poems in the volume 
are‘ distinguished by pure piety, and a large share of 
poetic. simplicity. Any hymn worthy the name must be 
a spontaneous effusion, If the writer labours, it is not 
‘a natural utterance of prayer or praise, and if it shows 
the labour ‘it ‘is not likely to touch a reader’s feelings. | 
This'‘charge cannot be brought against Mr. Farr’s | 
hymns, and theréfore they are likely to be useful. En- 
tirely of a different character is Zarguin and the Con- 
sulate. Almost every schoolboy. is acquainted with: the 
history of Tarquin and the, chaste Lucretia. . SHAKES- 
PEARE has increased the publicity of the facts by 
mingling them. with much beautiful and. powerful alle- 
gory. No subject in the range of history is more full 
of, diversified emotions. Almosf all: feelings are under- 
stood in the term Tarquin and the Consulate. Mr. 
GriEves has not weakened the circumstances of the 
text. He has:a pencil in his keeping sufficiently soft to 
draw the sunshine of feeling, and yet sufficiently powerful 
to portray the shadows of life. Mr. Grizves may yet 
be a successful dramatist if he can only fancy that he 
has ‘at present done nothing, His glory lies before and 
not behind. What he has done must merely be the lever 
to assist in the raising of some drama, better, and 
stronger, and’ healthier than Tarquin. Yet Tarquin is 
not a drama to be carelessly thrown by. In it. Mr. 
Grievss started on: the right track—he asserted his in- 
dividuality, and then, again forgetting it, he loitered and 
gossipped with some.of his dramatic predecessors. We 
wish he had-not done so, because he did not require to 
doso. He is no bantling, and therefore he need’not 
hold'by the skirts of any man. ‘We shall present a few 
specimens from the drama before us of Tarquin and the 
Consulate for the sake of their beauty and rarity. 


PATRIOTISM. 
There’s not a.dog,.a creeping thing in Rome 
That has an ear for human.utterance, 
That has not heard of Marcus Junius. 
He, like the warlike Grecian, would have dashed 
The cup of glory from the lips of Mars, 
And with the god have struggled for the dregs. 
For Rome his country, that was death to him, 
He would have watched the winter stars away, 
And. like:a mother in‘the pride of care, 
Have thrown: his bosom naked to the blast 
And wrapped her ia his mantle as.a child. 


DEATH. 


Come closer all and.look, upon this form ; 

A bride too young.and beautiful for. deatb, 
Whose choice is age and lean infirmity. 

How fair she is! “The latest dews of life 
Hang on the ricly ambrosia! portals still, 
Like kisses on the-virgin lips: of spring. 

The fading crimson yet is on her cheek, 

And even now-while-we-do-gaze-orr her ~ 

The lily like an envious trespasser 

Steals on the life- dotnim e rose. 

If death is fearful then is-this pretence, 

For there is-nothing living lovelier, 

My Collatinas, let us rouse her up, 

And chide her for this fearful’ coutiterfeit. 
Awnke, awake Lmeretia 5 it is morn, 

And your/own lark ‘is sidging inthe sky ; 
Your-flowers await your coming-—for the sun 
Has dried the gh mc of the night away, 





‘And their sweet leaves are drooping. Come, awake! 


The accustomed beggars‘shiver at the door, 

Expectant of this hand of ° 

Awake, awake young tendril of the-vine ! 

Insidious raveller | ‘twiner round the heart! 

Relier and reposer oti{the life 

Whose blessed.fate of being neighboured thine, 

Awake thee from the insect.and.the worm ! 
SSS es 


The Prometheus Chained of /Aschylus. Translated by 
Grorce: Caress Swayne, “M:A. London’: 
Whittaker. 

Iv is'sufficient’ for us to announce a translation of The 

Prometheus Chained. Time; which after all is the best 

and ‘surest ‘critic, has decided in favour of this extraor- 

dinary production. A®schylus bas survived kings and 
heroes, and come down to the 19th century still fresh and 
vigorous as youth. ‘The story of. Prometheus has:a sig- 
nificant moral.. As, Mr. SwAYNE observes,“ Prometheus 
is philanthropy in the abstract, aself-sacrificing martyr 
for man.” More than the. value. ofthe tale, we’ have 
here displayed the genius of one of the first of Greek 
authors. ‘The style ef ‘the translation is elegant. Mr. 

Swaywne’s acquaintance with the language of the ancient 

classical world ‘has not, as is often the ease, spoiled the 

purity of modern English. From this consideration we 
recommend Prometheus Chained to our English readers 
of poetry. 








TOURNAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Flimisehes Stinleben in drei kleinen Erzahlungen, von 

Hetricn Conscience. Ans dem Flamischen, von 

MELCHIOR DIEPENBROK. 
Flemish Life, in three short Tales, by Henry Con- 

SCIENCE. 
Tuts is not the first time that we have brought the 
name of Henry Conscience before our readers; a 
few months since, we noticed at some Jength one of his 
latest. tales, entitled “Count Hugo von Craenhowe;” 
others have since made their appearance to claim our 
attention. ‘The first on our list have lately been trans- 
lated into the German, and, with others from the pen of 
Henry Conscrnce, have become very popular in that 
language. ‘The spirit of the old Netherlanders is not to 
be checked or stifled. They struggled centuries since to 
throw off the foreign incubusthat did its utmost to destroy 
their nationality. Why, then, should it be imagined that 
they would yield without an effort to the tyranny of 
French manners and language? ‘No; they are still the 
same Flemings as they were five hundred years ago, 
before the battle of Cortryk; Belgium is still a German, 
not a French nation. We are inclined to think that this 
French influence has but extended to the so-called upper 
classes, that the people themselves remain still genuine 
Germans. , Centuries ago it was just so: the cultivated 
classes of those times imitated French manners and 
habits precisely as they do. at present, while the people 
possessed their own characteristics, and they retain them 
now: «It has become’ the degenerate ‘business of the 
Brussels press to follow and print after that of Paris. 
Money may be gained thereby, but what does not the 
nation lose ?’ ‘At the first glance, this tyrannic influence 
would ‘seein’ to threaten the very life of all German na- 
ture, feeling, arid habit in Belgium; and so undoubtedly 
it would, but for the aid vof the few spiritstrue friends 
of. their country,.who almost invariably rise to rescue 
their land from the influende:of positive evil. It is'this 
evil alone which has called forth the opposition of'some 
master-minds, more especially. in Ghent and Antwerp, 
who could not, quietly suffer their own fine langage 0 
sifik thus ignominiously without making an effort for 
its preservation, Among them, stands,the poet Coxe 
SCIENCE, some of whose numerous. werks lie before.us; 
and he may, be said to rank, among ,the.first. of this batle 


band. 
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naturé such as is Giscoveretl in’ 

ing these vividly Withthe 8 ton 
of ‘blasé French ‘manne ais See! 4 enne’ toh 

eharms and nttrabtions of! the cane OF 'o a Gotha 
Flanders. Th’ & fewswords addressed : to''tt ea 
translator of s ‘J should, in- 
deedsdeek greatly shoneuresk by:the appearaneeceLectnans- 
lation, and already I rejoice-in the hope that you may be}. 
@iabledto carry. out your:-plans tocthein full extent; and | mals 
make your/fellow-people acudinted .with'ithese ; really 





unpretending efforts of a son of he!) greatsGerman habits 
family, «whose» pnly: motive: in, thus expressing himself 


has'been the: hope of :workingiupon his:-brethren, withs | | 
drawing: theut: fromthe’ all-dominant \power of the-press, 
and directing their-glanece toward: ‘those.in their father: 
Jand from whem the: beat:and purest:lighti procéads.? 


Undoubtedly much;must remaity beyond the pale of 


even German sympathies, as it: must be almost:imposr | 
sible to realise the-strong: antipathy, to all thatcis:iniapy 
way. allied to France manifested 
Fleming | éuffers; in the ssameo vay!» beneath: :the./ yoke. 


which: threatens at the! same time their lehgeigt and 


habits with destruction. j 

The first story is, indeed, 'a magtesspisce, The cnlius 
brings/ us into the old Flemish burger:family.of|a gtocer, |- 
by name> Van Rosemael.: Old Roseraael: has).a good, 
simple-hedrted woman for his wife... {3 ad guord 


These good people, inured te Ghildhiood’ to’ a Tite of tiseful 
labour, ‘and row’ fully ‘and ‘inéessantly’ Scetipied With” their 


herein, arid none: buba jy 


eTFke? her | she swits aig, ObedieHt, 

aca att ices Ban ina 
:Faty arte, whet shie'should” niatry, to sashes 

onde Of her fitheey’ with Honour ahd vitae, Haw comely 
he | tetiy that the shiopss Witch Bad stool more than’ ‘a hundred 

should now be shut up? What mischalict’fs it met ies 


rub cae ; 
= lees ch SRE ual To sa 


nag” pst A a shonest | grocer had, a shoe- 

dor his(néighbour, who shad: long. lived with him 

OM) 2: Joing.ok open. friendship, until the spirit of French 

we hed. porwenne: pier somes he hail s anly herores 
rig miss . POV vd els 3s m ie yt aii fj 


Lime soetket wHa//antily 0, had? earhed an biotiend live: 
Wikood snd by mieass of cate ‘and frugality had- got a house 
of bis own, hady oneiday;(whéw ‘Rosembel chanced to ‘lie ill of 
a fever, his two windows taken down, and jin their place: a 
largé-one put pj! end on the window panes he had: writteti in 
large bright letters, various’ rench puffs and, recommendations. 
Migieine ot’ jin/Frengh, stood, ‘ Sota made without seam—- 

ob Pasi oe 8 opt, eich mak Ol 
etofore, to the boo 

ee dng A pia be th here ie ood, in_all its glory, a 
picture, repre man, a Imost blinded in both e res by 
the refféction of the suh from’ & pail of’ highly blacked’ boots, 
and beneath thie eto of 'puffery you read the words, 
Fine! ‘Engtish Blackiig'!!""°“And’ this) "again, was another 
falsehood,’ forait was the me Blacking lie’ had always made, 
|| the only difference being that he now sold it four timés 
dearer! On the'side panes stood “4 Indian-rubber shoes, cork 
\soles;!?) &c.1& cs! T'beishoethaker himself was smartly dressed, 





little business, had not had time ‘to share in the! prégréss’ of swore axpaletotof i¢hecked cloth, eborolate-coloured trowsers, 


general ‘cultivation—in othe? words, to Jorelgnise Miorbeldel, 

Their clothes, constructed of very stout materials,’ were ' the 
extreme 'of simplicity; and hardly ever “changed in form ; their 
only mark of distinction: consisted: in!) work-aéday cclothes, 
Sunday'clothes, and Easter clothes, -Thésé last never left me | mak 
trunk except en: high: festival days, or when the | Rose¢maels |! 
went. to the holy ;communiony ox,werd invited;by their friends’ 
and-neighbours toa chrigtening.or a. wedding.’ It, is.easy 
enough to understand that these good tradespeople of, the old 
Flemish world, in their old-fashioned, if substantial, ¢lothing, 

cut but a very poor figure by the side of all’ the smart folks, 
who, for a few francs, dresséd themselvés up in all the new- 
fangled fashions, and, in consequence, looked down upon the 
Rosemzels with no fittle contempt. * They, on the other hand, 

were ‘so Tittle educatéd as to be quite ‘ignoratt that no man of 
any standing ever thinks of cating at twelve o'¢lock at ndon; 

they had rather the remarkable habit of sitting regularly down 
to table when’ ‘the clock’ struck: twelve ; what) is more; they 


never neglected to say grace as well before as after their meal. 


There were many other delinquencies to be laid/to theirycharge, 
as, for ‘instance, not understanding oh¢ word.df the French 
language, and,. what is more worthy of mention, they) had 
never felt; the need of the, knowledge; they were, pious, in- 
dustrious, God-fearing,, humble-n-inded, and, before all, .con- 
tented, Their greatest folly, , however, consisted 1 in_ this ; h 
in their Flemish; simplicity, they fancied ‘it was better every |, 
day to lay by afew hardly earned savings, than, through « cun- 
hing ‘and chidanery, to’ hitkce thembelves rich’ in ‘two or thiée 
years, so that’ every body would open thei eyes’ and ety’ out 
“Ah! but where did the rats get'it alt?"* ‘In one’ word they 
were old Flemish tradespeople ‘of the genuineold stamip, 
Father Rosermat]'had' a young daughter, named after 
Her mother Siska, who was ‘about fifteen years of & sis j 
she’ had” shot ‘up “tall dnd ‘slender, “was very 
in ‘face and Thanners, with’ fair’ hair “and ah hoe 
—in all a genuine piire ‘child ‘of Brabant: \’ Until ‘now 
she had attended regularly ‘a’ common’ sort “of girls’ 
school in the town, ands ied her mother-tongne pretty 
thoroughly, therewith arithmetic, and alb sorts of. handy 
work, Stic Pi asa batger’s daughter should learn, IP it be || 
only that ‘shie ‘may' know mbit of the howseleetpitig ‘thin | 
her sérvant. 


ne. Th bits, dat thie’ torch rite” oF ‘ppt *to” (ringer ant | Tore 
unters 








‘awhite waistcoat, and a soisdisant gold ¢hain about his neck, 
avheréon; might heng;a (watch or, an,eye-glass. A. crisp black 
ange wih the, whole;of his face; the;hair of his head. was 
ed with much artistic skill, and. Was, to the life exactly 
¢ wax figures , you see a) the, Windows of the, aie 
apie Dain haste be i 
rofiginale db the: ehonefinkedr wad | inaabell did all this to 
please his daughter, :whoy had: been: brought up ima 
‘Rtehch school, and had |becomeia regular and ne no 
fine dady.}-(Hismeighbour the grocer shook his 
very amuch indeed; and:thouglif in his own mind, “may 
Heaven preserve mefrom any sucia folly !” But he hada 
daughter, almost as old asthe elegant shoemaker’s daugh- 
ter. ‘The-wives whispered one to the other, “ How mice:it 
‘would ‘be, if:Siska Van ‘Rosemael should be made as fine 
-alady!” ‘Fhe old grocer:steod out for a long time. 
The.doctor, his friend, wathédiand tvarned in vain. ‘The 
‘women sulked and:pouted:togetheruntil, in self-defence, 
the poor grocer: was compélled. tor give way, and: Siska 
was! sent off to,school.:Fromthence of course she returns 
duly, corrupted):and: with’ all, sorts:.of nonsense in’ her 
head. : ‘Every thing in: the house:is;how turned topsey- 
turvey,.and set ‘up upom the new-fashioned ‘plan : new 


t ‘mobal times, new meals, new clothes, rand new furniture. 


Lope gi go with her mother td! ‘phe ‘mass'at six in the morning is 
HOw? qaife dut'of the’ question ; ih’ the’ winter it is too cold, 
arid in the’sumuiér'she ‘eowtd not: think of sitting among ‘all 
those’ ‘comnion’ people; something’ really | disagreeable’ might 
barise from it.’ ‘Lhe ‘high mass takes'up ‘too much time, and 
‘she! might ‘catch cold iy sitting!'so long:with her feet: on the 
ehill-stones.: But the ‘twelve o'clock mass—that is the time 
for her; then she sees charming toilettes. that she may perhaps 
imitate ; and then she can linger a little in the gréen-church- 
yard, andudisplay. her pretty new, mantilla to the young men of 
Hee ton — see? duit mene tailors, cigar makers, and 

yom pty s her old mother to pone 

ee ranted ey ae sna her old. shoes. for , 
cheat anes ‘ oe Roig not for a moment Ot 
ae “But how wretched mother 
iiew Atlornments ! ' She does 


j ene 7 r, cars, foe rat 48 HOt at all used! fo the 





4 pastlitig of pec hat,aind’sKe’ air hardly ‘make’ three 


beeps with 


few" shves, (withedt) moving’ like fe 
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OWN. error, but qm the diminution, a FAC AD 
This..is, i 
i bh : 


whe. is.up to her ancles,in.a dungbill; so, little will, the, snrart 
shoes make friends with her feet... Poor woman |. the neigh 
bonre.all laugh; at her, while she grows, quite hot in the face, 
nd is ready, to sink ;through the ground, with shame and. con+ 
ay Bat you, must not forget, she endures/all this because 
her, daughter wishes ite (yeic0 jek Sqr jude od wow bine 
"Pittle by little’ the father is ‘tot ‘to deaths ‘the 
MEE CAETog oe RAPLIG MOG, Son he etn WBOF A 
elegant éstablishient, eventually quite” Break’ his’ heart. 
The: daughter's folly’ drove ‘away the ‘eustomets; nd, 
ender the mask of great riches, vhanged their br 3 
dition! to misery: and povetty.“> Too kate she | feels: the 
error of Ler Ways, but rémorse‘and ‘penitence dre then of 
little avail. With the shoemaker, however, things’ go 
much.worse, | His. more silly daughter, falls,inte, still 
greater evils, and:causes him the utmost. wretchednegs, 
while his equally ‘abandoned. son ends by: becoming ia 
common ‘swindlers Ass id ,19 791 4 
This little history is, as the preface informsus; related 
from’ positive facts, and this’ no’ one would beinclined 
to doubt; as" notofily'in Gertiany and" Pandérs; bat 
every whiye ‘else, daily “experiencé ‘furnishes ‘Coristant 
evidences of ‘follies oF ‘this kind produding’ yery nea 
‘the same effects, simply modified more. or less acéord- 
ing to external circumstances, The charms’ of thi 


mw Jue w ig 


‘kind. of .narrative depend,, of course, upon the, fidelity | such 


‘to, nature,. the grace of, description, the truth ,of cha- 
acter, and. all these are found, fully answered by, Cox- 

SCIENCE. i 7 di x j b yino 9 
The.second. story, ! Haw.@ man; became .@ Painter, 
ontains likewise the subject of a true ‘tale, the youthful 
chistory and experience of a now ‘very distinguished -Bel- 
gian artist)’ The‘héro passes from the hands ‘of a fond 
mother and grandmother; who ‘had ‘treated him always 
“as a'child of decided genius, and spoilt him accordingty, 
‘to’ the’ jurisdi¢tibn’ of an“ academy’ 'of ‘arts, nei 
“thfough ail THY joys’and sorrows “of Such “a “condition, 
has the fortune to meet with a wise and good patton and 
friend in 4/''certaim Herr de! Pret, ‘with? the!» misfor- 
une of losing him» shortly after, and. has the impru- 
dence, caused: by -extremesélf-sufficienty, to exhibit 
fim» public!.an’ oil-painting; or, in more’ ‘just. terms, ‘a 
‘meré scholar’s daub. He. becomes a'laughing-stock:to 
eVery One; and his! name and: fame stand: as; nothing. 
-He now passes universally for a’ stupid bungler, dares 
‘not think of exhibiting another picture; receives io sort 
of: employment, and, with: his’!family,: is“near dying of 
Starvation. ‘Phen:he becomes inspired by'the remem- 
‘brance of ‘his dead frietid De Pret, and hepaints his 
grandmother, his mother, ‘and hiniself, kneeling ‘and 
“praying upon’ his grave.» This: picture; »executed ; with 
amproved - skill arid earnest: love, is im reality beautiful ; 
he sends it to thé artist exhibition in Cologne, under the 
the title of The Grave of the Benefactor,” and'it brings 
vhim im bighopraise. The pictare’ ig’ bought; a. second 
ordered, and: from this time he receives commission after 
,fommission, . His letter, from Cologne, finds his family 
in despair ; the post.is two. francs, and there is not,one 
farthing tobe had,.,. The, mother. flings. herself at, the 
feet of the. letter bearer, who, in compassion, furnishes 
othe money, and.thus: shares in the transport of happiness 
«which: the: good news diffuses, It! is very: beautifully 
wnitten; here-and: there are “interspersed remarks! ‘and 
“accounts of the abuse of drawing academies and ‘art 

anions; &a, °° i tte i Jette 
The "third narrative, entitled’ What’ a Mother can 
er, is 4 dark Coloured, mournful sketch, the histéry 


“EX pr absicing fly, wha, by only the very ac 
yn 


‘interposition of a noble lady, are saved froth! stir- 
“vation. " ‘They have fallen into this state not ra ee 
Fe Bs Bh a 


“merease,in the price of provisions, likewise, a 
“condition of constant occurrence, and might be compared 
fo hundreds.of others.in our almost daily experience, 
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he style in which Heingicn, Consgimnce -supparts 
ies on LA by. ¢ Gentlest, ten- 
est, touches of nature, at, the, same; ume. using, his 
writings as.a medium to warn bis contemporaries, 
to work, alike, upon, their feelings, anther common 
sense, and arming them, against the growing, evils. he so 
much, condemns, cannot he tog highly, estimated..,§,...°4 
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, Michelet’s History | of | Prelepeus Translated ‘by! GoM 


SerpayFiG8. Vokes 8¥piog-New! York; 1846. 
Appletomagdo@o.*0 soz s to etiolio yoihasterqens 
Every student of history: knows that! afew periods! only 
ate worthy of careful ands continuéd attention if these 
are well understood, the tithes « between! them’ are! also ; 
but Jif they! remain’ ‘in darkness; the:whole ‘tale: of ‘the 
world’s doings ‘remains 4/paztle and aimystery.! And 
this is‘equally tre, whether we readb:for tere! amuse- 
ment; orto learn the principles: of: national growth) or 
to become: dequainted with the heroes: and: monsters: of 
ouwv tace.:' Hampdens! and Washingtons appear at such 
epochs ¢ ‘and at'sticly alsoceome into view the’ M rabeaus, 
the Robespierres;'imd the Benedict Arnolds, to shew us 
how vast a depth of evil lies in .usi/>. But) in ‘ist 
peridds, we are‘apt' to: falbinto the error of dwelling 
chiefly apon the tapid: and -violeht changes whielr -close 
them, rather than‘upon the quiet,mighty agencies'which 
brought those changes to passiv! Among all the:histories 
of the Fresch Reyolutioh that haye:been written, werdo 
not, know of one. whieh clearly, fully, and vividly traces, 
fromthe time of Louis p aig aay those. influences 
which caused, the final outhurst,.and_alse..those| which 
gave to that: outburst, its, peculiar, character, Eyen.the 
development of ,the-canses!‘of our.own Revolution ‘has 
not’ been attempted, independent of the vamous colonial 
affairs which had itile or no» connéction with ‘iti. tis 
usual, indeed, ‘to’ preface the account of any great change 
by a view of things’ before? the change took place ; and 
O¢éasionally by a’ statement ofall that has happened 
since man Was' created’; “or Even, as\ tH thie case of Pro- 
fessor Rafihésque’s Annals, “prefixed to "Marshall’s “His- 
tory of Kentucky, by a suggestion of various matters 
which took sm ae before Adam was fashioned from 
elays.but, in most such cases, the intreduction is hurried, 
vague, and unimpressive., , We, may, notice, as, examples 
-of what we mean, the account drawn:up by Scott, and 
that given, by. Alison, of . France, before :the meeting, of 
the States General.in 1789... But, the error of which we 
speak as'common ameng historical students is especially 
seen, we think, in the almost, total neglect of the period 
in which the feudal yielded: to the ‘movarchical ‘spirit, 
and ‘when; though without volcano-bursts, ‘the religious, 
moral, social, political, and ‘industrial state of Western 
Europe underwent so vast a'change.’ ‘To ‘speak’ of ‘that 
eriod as‘a whole, except in the most general, and there- 
fore most uséléss manner, ‘would evidently be beyond the 
limits of: a reyiew'; but we may,, perhaps, ‘turn ‘the 
thoughts, and inquiries of some, of our readers to the era 
in, question, by an account, of one. who. bore a leading, 
though, unconscious, part in changing the,..government 
of baronial force and priestly rule for. that of regaldaw. 
We refer..to Louis the; Ninth, St. Louis; the;champion 
of the Church, who, yet, undermined her ,pawer,; the re- 
specter of all feudal rights and obligations, who neyerthe- 
less destroyed. the lifevof feudalism, ojo. , aor 
Louis was hora, April.25,1315..; It.was-in the; midst 
of the war, against, the; Albigenses. A week before his 
birth, :his father, prince, of France, followed by, bishops, 
counts, and knights innumerable a Lyons on, his 
way to, Languedoc, through which, devoted, .Jand ,.be 
marched unresisted, levelling, as he went, the, walls of 
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latovesting review .of a.translation,.published in 


America, is extracted from the North American Quarterly Review,, ... « 
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Thoulouse and Narbonne, Six weeks after the birth of 
St. Louis, John of England met his barons at’ Runny- 
mede, and grudgingly gave them their Magna’ Chartd. 
Seven months after his birth, Innocent the Thitd, wider 
whom the theocracy founded by Hildebrand attained its 
height, met the foutth Lateran Council, the’ most ‘nu- 
merous of the ancient assemblies of the Western Church, 
and among whose ‘seventy canons was that which for 
the first time made confession obligatory. ‘ When’ Louis 
had lived throtigh’ thirteen’ months, ‘his father,whohad 
passed to England, claiming its crown, was’ feasting 
among thé bardns of John, arid listening to the shouts 
of welcome sent up by the ‘citizens’ of London. "A’few 
months more, and the little boy, scarce ‘two years ‘old, 
was but learning his earliest’ prayers at’ the ‘knees ‘of 
Blanche of ‘Castile when his father’s reverses began ; and 
Blanche heard that’ her ‘husband was worstéd in’ Eng- 
Tand, anid condemiied ‘at’ Rome. ''“'The old, unscruptilous 
Philip Augustus dared ‘not aid his tuffering eon; so hard 
did she grests threaten $ but the young, devout, priest- 
led Blanche was ‘not to’ be led or driven, when’ all that 
was dear to her was at stake; she gathered hér knights, 
provided her vessels, atid sent ‘her reinforcements to’ the 
aid of her lord;  but,'alas! even then English’ séamnen 
were to be feared;'and Blanche’s little fleet was defeated, 
and the prince was obliged to surrender. 

And now had Louis’ reachédhis nitith year ; gentle, 
thoughtful, and filledwith a sense of duty, suth’as rarely 
falls to the share of ‘human’ beings, and especially ‘to 
those ‘of regal education; thé’ Tittle boy grew up*under 
the influence of his mother’s devotional, but independent 

irit. “In July ofthat year, 1223, his grandfather Phi- 
lip died, and the claimant ‘of’ the’ ‘English throne, under 
the name of Louis the’ Lion; bécatne monarch of France, 
and our young saint his heir-apparent.'” Louis the Lion 
was by no means worthy of ‘his name, which was, in 
truth, not given him from any supposed resemblan¢é'td the 
king of beasts, nor’ even through flattery, but was" be- 
stowed upon him just before his death, to help in the fal- 
filment of an ancient prophecy. “He was weak in’ body, 
mind, and soul, and far more truly priest-ridden°than 
either his wife or son, though far less pious than either. 
‘And yet in him were united for'the first time the races 
of Capet and Charlemagne; and as the ‘streets of Paris 
after his consecration, hung as they were with ‘the richést 
cloths and most’ beautiful garlands, resounded 10 'the 
songs of Tronbadours and the music of the dancers, men 
felt they knew not what strange hope of a’ king’ who 
should be one indeed ; not a suzerain only, but a sove- 
reign ; a follower of the great Charles, as well as his de- 
scendant ; a monarch who would curb the cruel power 
of the barons, and enable the honest and industrious to 
live in peace. ‘Alas ’for their hopes! “The first request 
made by his barons to the'new king was for a discharge 
of all the debts which they owed the Jews, ‘the money- 
lenders, and’ their request was granted. For three years 
Louis the Lion reigned, quarrelling with and conquering 
the English andthe ‘Albigeois; and died, at length, of a 
fever resulting fromthe fatigues arid’ exposutes of" his 
last’ campaign against the heretics of ‘the South,’ St. 
Lottis was not ‘yet ‘quite twelve years old. “It did’ not 
Tequtire much see Me foresee that 2 'Tregeti¢y of nine 
years would try tlie value and strength of those additions 
which Philip Atigustus and’ his predecessors had nade 
to the kingly power.”' The Claims‘of the” late ‘miotiarthis 
were by no means pleasing to’ the turbulent ‘feudal no+ 
bles, and’ Loujs and’ Blanche ‘saw nd’ less’ plainly than 


“the barons that the ‘minority of ‘their ‘son would be'a 


time Of cotitest: "The last'acts! of the Pe king, with 
: al ht ey 

oath ‘to’ obey ‘anid ‘consetrate his’ ‘son ‘as their monarch, 
and to confide hint'to ‘the cate“6f his mother, °°! 2" 
‘Blanche was at’ Paris when she’ heard of the’déath Of 
her’ husband. ‘She~félt ‘strong in “her ‘self-confidence 


that it was-neeessary not only that she should have the 
‘education of her son in he: :ands,’but also that she should 
have the regency ofthe kin dom; and yet the fact thatshe 
was a Spaniard was as much against her 2s -her sex;:in 
the eyes. of the’ French nobility; so that she knew-her 
chance of being what she wished was. small,’ unless:se- 
cured by management. On two men of influence she 
believed she could rely, the ‘papal legate, and Thibaud, 
Count of Champagne. | The latter was one of the most 
noted men Of the day, as well as the most powerful 
vassal of the crown. A poet, a knight, a gallant, and 
a détermined upholder of his feudal rights, heshad 
quarrelled with the ‘late king, nay, was even by -the 
lovers of scandal in later times openly accused of having 
procuréd his death, and yet was looked to by his widow 
as one in whom she might trust for support. It ischard 
to say why this was so. The students of Paris, who in 
after days hated Thibaud and Blanche both, attributed it 
to a. criminal passion; but. the tale is clearly — 
ported. It may have been that the queen knew. the 
vanity and the weakness of the count, and felt sure that 
he would desert the barons as soon as he could serve his 
own purposes better by doing so. Certainit is, that he was 
weak enough tomake men think him wicked. He had 
already, before the king’s death, bound himself to Peter 
Mauclerc of Brittany, the Count de la Marche, step- 
father of Henry the Third of England, and others, to 
uphold the rights of the fendal vassals against the grow- 
ing power of the crown. ‘He was not’ present at’ the 
consecratin ‘of the young king; indeed, the king’s 
uncle, Philip the Rude, threatened to have the gates of 
Rheims shut in his face if he appeared before them, so 
insulting had been-his conduct to the late monarch ; and 
he was regarded as the chief of the malcontents. He 
even went so far as to collect men and arms, as if he in- 
tended open rebellion. ‘Then, suddenly, to the astonish- 
ment of all but the queen, Thibaud left the party of the 
nobles, and at Tours, in February, 1227, did homage.to 
the king; and became his true subject and defender. 
And he needed.a defender; Philip the Rude probably 
meant to make himself regent at a fitting opportunity, 
and with him upon'the one hand, and Philip “ the evil 
clerk” ‘of Brittany wpon the other, poor Blanche and 
her young saint would have been close beset. By her alli- 
ance with the Count of Champagne, therefore, she secured 
a powerful friend, and only drove into open enmity.a 
secret foe. The discontented nobles, finding themselves 
thus weakened by the desertion of Thibaud, resolved 
upon seizing the person of the young king, and with- 
drawing him from his mother’s influence ; and in an at- 
tempt which they made to do so they might have suc- 
ceeded, had not the burghers of Paris, who justly 
dreaded the power of the great lords, flocked out to 
Montlhery, where Louis then was, with arms in their 
hands, and borne him with shouts and songs to his 
capital. It ‘was an incident to affect the mind of a child 
like Louis; his barons, his peers, were seeking to im- 
‘prison him, to tear" him from the mother whom: he*so 
much loved and reverencéd, and the common people-rose 
and became his 'deliverers. 

From that time Blanche remained in substance, if not 
in name, the' regent of the-kingdom ;:and woman: and 
foreigner as she was, she ruled it as no native-born man- 
‘monarch had yer done. But’she did not govern:svith- 
out ‘opposition. The whole baronial power stood ‘anta- 
gonist to her and her supporter, ‘Thibaud. Agains¢/him 
they watred} on the pretence that he was the murderer 
of Louis the ‘Liom; atid in 1229 they ravaged his count 
éf Champagne)‘and raised'up a counter claimant: 
this éstates. “In ‘1230, worn out and defeated, ‘hewes 
forced to take #éfuge in’ Paris, and to bind himself:tego 


| upon the crisade; as’a kind of expiation tng ig. 


but never proved or atknawlédged, crime of king-killing. 
‘He was'a strange mam; this Trosbadour count; and : 

















a) 
influence’of Blanche over him was also strange. Before 
his defeat above referred to, the. barons ‘had tried to 
bribe him baek to their party, and old Peter, the priest- 


hater of Brittany, had agreed. to give him, as~a-third: 


wife, his daughter. Thibaud entered into/an’ agreement 
to rejoin them. The marriage-day was fixed, the bride 
was decked, the priest ready, when the groom, already 
on his way to the altar, received a- note from Blanche 
——s him to abandon the’ plan.and. break off the 
ae alliance; and, without:a moment’s hesitation, 
obeyed. But. though the regent had the Duke of 
Brittany and all his friends in the North to contend with, 
she was by no: means unobservant of the opportunity 
which offered itself in the South to.add greatly to the 
royal. power ; and after forwarding the persecutions in 
Languedoc, through 1228,,she. succeeded, by 4 treaty 
made the following April, in securing to the crown the 
ultimate possession of: that beautiful! land.. Raymond 
the Seventh, by the terms of that treaty, gave-up his 
kingdom, and his daughter paid to the crown twenty 
thousand marks of silver; broke down the walls, and 
filled the ditches which defended Toulouse, destroyed 
the fortifications of thirty other towns-and strongholds, 
bound his subjects by oath to take’ arms against him if 
he shrunk-from the conditions of the tteaty, and bound 
himself to do battle with the Count de Foix and others, 
his old friends and allies. The volume of the history of 
Languedoe closes with the seventh Raymond. 

Nor was Blanche, while 'thus successful in the South, 
less fortunate in her contest with Peter the Breton, 
whom, in 1231, she brought to terms, and so closed her 
civil wars, having placed the monarchy of France ona 
firmer basis than it had rested upon for two centuries 
and a half; for to be unresisted under a woman-regent 
was more than to be bowed to under Philip Augustus. 
From that time until 1236; when Louis reached his 
twenty-first year, the internal history of the kingdom is 
nearly a blank. 

And with the majority of St, Louis little or no change 
took place in the affairs of France, although there com- 
meneed a more general stirin those of’ Europe at large. 
It-was the midst of the contest between the second Fre- 
derick of Germany, and Honorius the Thied; Gregory 
the Ninth, and Innocent the Fourth. . The second of 
these. prelates then occupied the papal throne, a stern, 
fearless old man of ninety years, whom reverses could 
not vanquish, but only kill,—a worthy opponent of the 
strong-minded monarch of Germany. In-1227, within 
six months after the time of his elevation to the papacy, 
Gregory had excommunicated Frederick, because he did 


not depart, as was expected, on the crusade; in 1228, | i 


the monarch was denounced anew, because, unforgiven, 
he dared to set sail for the. Holy Land, and fight for the 
Holy Sepulchre. The Templars, Hospitallers, and Ten- 
tonic knights were called on to oppose this wilful cham- 
pion of Christendom.’ Jerusalem, because he obtained 
possession of it, was laid under an. interdict, and. the 
fearless emperor was forced to crown himself, no priest 
daring even to say mass, .Returning.to Italy, Frederick 
wrung a repeal of the excommunication from Gregory 
by force of arms ; but the bitter blood was not sweetened. 
In 1239, the pope again launched his thunderbolt, and 
the;war of extermination ‘went on, until-the successes of 
his,antagonist laid the worn head. of the Church, now 
ninety-four years old, upon his bed.of death; in 1241L,., 
Meanwhile, in 1237, came Baldwin, the Latin.claimant 
ofthe throne of Constantinople, withthe true, Crown of 
Thorns in its casket wnder-his.arm, asking for money to 
aid-him in recovering his kingdom. | For.a-time, he con- 
trived to obtain assistance from certain Venetian money- 
lenders, with whom he placed the relic. as collateral 
security; but he) was, not. satisfied to leave.it thus, and 


‘to prevail upon some, pious monarch to purchase’ 


Tis treasure, France’ already. possessed one undoubted 
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original of the-same relic ; but Blanche and Louis were 
given to-the feelings of the times, and the young king 
readily agreed to the proposition of the displaced em- 
peror.. One difficulty at) first, however, seemed insur- 
mountable ;—to. dealin relics, by the rules of the 
Church, was.simony. | But there were clever heads and 
hair-splitting advocates then, no. less than now, and it 
was soon seen that all trouble would be avoided by this 
simple contrivance. Baldwin should present the Crown 
to his pious friend Louis as.a free gift and gage of love; 
while the French monarch, not to be outdone in gene 
rosity, should,.out of pure affeetion, bestow upon the 
somewhat needy emperor sucha sum of money as would 
bea fair. equivalent.. In December, 1238, two Domini- 
cans started-with full purses to Constantinople, there to 
exchange presents; and, returning after six months’ 
absence, met, in the heat of August, the pious King of 
France dressed in a) simple tunic, or shirt, and bare- 
footed, walking out from Paris to receive and carry upon 
his own-shoulders the inestimable gift of Baldwin to the 
cathedral of Notre Dame.. It was a sight to be noted, 
and most characteristic of the day, that procession of 
bishops and. nobles, common: people and children, all 
uncovered and with: bare feet, chanting livanies as they 
followed their saintly king, with his long locks and 
bended head, bearing, in company. with his brother 
Robert, the chest of the Sacred Crown. 

But soon affairs of wider interest and a more stirring 
character than the reception of relics, and the building 
of chapels to contain them, were presented to the mind 
of 'the son of Blanche. In 1227, Genghiz Khan died ; 
before 1237, all Europe was troubled by the fear of the 
new.swarm from Central Asia, which was fast inundating 
Russia, Poland, Hungary, and already with angry mur- 
murs hovered on the confines of the empire. The Sara- 
cens, most exposed to the devouring hosts of Tartars, 
sent embassies to Christendom to ask aid against a com- 
mon foe; the Old Man of the Mountain by his mes- 
sengers. offered. fraternity to the rulers of France and 
England. On all sides was great trembling, but from 
none came signs of success to the West. Frederick 
ealled on: his fellow-monarchs to aid him, but they were 
deaf; and his.old enemy, the pope, never ceased to de- 
nounce and condemn him. ‘The politicians of England 
and France refused any help to the Saracens, or the 
Christians of the East; as to the infidels, they said, 
“let the dogs’ worry and kill one another;’ for their 
brethren they could afford to pray, but by no means to 
fight, and day by day the Tartar hordes came on. But 
as yet the sound of their coming was distant. Blanche, 
indeed, heard it, and wept, lest all the faithful were to be 
borne from the earth. ‘Courage, my mother,” said her 
son ; “if we conquer, we drive these wretches to perdi- 
tion; if the victory is theirs, they but open heaven’s 
gates for us,” 

Other sounds, and nearer, of trouble and confusion, 
drew, for a time, the thoughts of Louis from the enemies 
of his faith, The old feudal spirit was dormant, not 
dead, and Louis: was. called upon to renew the contest 
which his» mother bad waged during his boyhood, It 
was'in the spring.or summer of 1241 that Louis invited 
his nobles of the West to meet him at Saumur in Anjou, 
where: he wished to. present to them his brother Alphonso, 
who had married the daughter of Raymond the Seventh, 
Land. whom.the king proposed to invest with the counties 
of Poitou and Auvergne, _The monarch was not un- 
aware of the feeling which prevailed among the Western 
barons. in favour of the claims of England to that portion 
of,his dominions. Philip Augustus had gained by force 
or. diplomacy much of that country to the French crown; 
and the English affirmed, that, when Louis the Lion was 
caught in their island,,as.in a mouse-trap, in 1217, he 





had sworn, as one condition of his release, to restore all 
his father’s conquests in Poitou and thereabouts. When, 






































thirefore, the Lion’s ‘sort met at Sautiur, old Peter) az 
priest-hater of Brittany, with his heir, aad the Count de 
la Marche, whose wife was mother to the King-vfi 
England; with others of doubtful seritiments, we may be 
assered that he looked:areund tipon his ‘guests; as 
sat solemn in theit'siks (and cloths’ of gold; with some 
wnéasiness: Not’ that ‘Lowisowas a coward ; no braver 
wr ever beat ;’ but He Pe ae as he looked fore 
to the Tet Mi ‘@ civil ‘wat to grow out o 
stiture make—“ Pe s my | father | m 
ti that, rial relate and ine nd’ t Aes ringing on 
Hebas ed by ph ding a ustic ad. an Soubt- | w 
ie the conscientious: ny sat at “th i idst of his 
ck-browéd peers," "Phe feasting “at attr was 
fi at length, and al all took horse for Poitiers, where his 
brother eid to receive. his ‘coutities, fed ae hones e of 
bis hg Amongt hess ‘vassals bis th dela M ache, 
quis, rode sad , pnd, doubting, Pyug 

in is doubts deed oe eee on 
rebellion, Too weak to pote ‘to blows at’ once, but | i 
solved never to acknowledge Alphonso as his suzerain, 





and in due titweAéladsév6 theldDegdd\ Hight Of the Eng- la! 


lish monarch, he left Louis;assembled his followers, and, 
stationin himeelf ab tn ochateat of ‘Lusignan, offered no 
jiu ut estat ih vented, by, ing show, of force, 


king’s -return:from: Polcters to is the 
faint find hinvelftrapped; as “his fatter er had been in 
done by ones all his nobles left, him ;.and alier tak 


achortaight's forced stay at Poictiers,’ hewas ‘obli 

make terms of soméKihd’ with his’ vaséal, ‘itt “o to 

er home ‘again ‘Te was Clear th hat feardation was not yet 

ES SPAT MMOs aa 

vad an gdotibt aé tor'that faist remained; however, it 

would have bedi impossible to question it) after’the’ fol- 
wing Christmas.’ “AP that eppe AY phonsy, young’and 

ah nat of Polfoa’and Au le, and’'in his wife” Y 

p 


Saitek Ve ‘the.’ a af domains of 
pia sel togeth at his) eats Poletictt: 


high fina a, bak te the solemn act of|o 
udal. investiture, om, far an out men and roe | 1 
flocked ked to the ARFISDI F petal st the.P ‘ic spay ay d, | Fi 
steep streets were filled with Ri sers., Aooug, the 
rs, of the. Vienne, with, nob es and squires, athe 
and, dainsels, clerks) and (monks. »‘The- great cathedral, 
arbich:had been tao centuriesin progress, and was nearly 
completed;:echoedithe. solemn mausi¢:of the .season; in 
‘the Gofltic:castleall was: preparing «fdr feast: and merri- 
ment.’ Alphonso: 'teedived,' as ‘they: artived, knight and 
Deron, and to ‘each avs) ied his’ dwelling, already pre- 
réed at’ the’ expense éf ‘the new '¢ount; who'was to pay 
f'costs. “And miiat test cattié Hugh de a Marche 


1d Teabel his wife; tiortier of Engtafid’s weak monarch’; 
they, t00, ‘were ‘wel a piben Pann 60, perhaps, as 


éir. epming eae ao promisé all harmony, and 
ar ae nour. ! eemongys a ete they 
cece ofa omy, at tae af oH 
iC dy Sr 

sie, after.# Pen ae ad, ro ous ed |) 
Ines Welk. ly; gmessenger $,had Tom 

Aint to; ‘Englen bNavarres Dver which — 


driénd,the Teoubadingt Count)! 
awas then: king,+4to:oulouse, where Raymond ‘satin 


udiof ©€ pagne, |. 


sthothered: danger; ys enough: tovwar. against (his, 


Ri, cunt tuener vt: any) one “else,and over’ the 


ges sae through thé® Batak Wendwe, tothe Kings of 
d —— 


nv an 


B/ngeR é ite the Ie “08 
brah 
me 
-vassals, ‘Fhe. eanayt vest: a os was, 


MP an Mtge tog is Aes si ue Hotes At avy 






Rin ding then’ all t 
LK on Pate! Watt baba 
i a now, wheri th 
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phonso, as he passed from group togroup in the public 
place by the castle: “But: why:-these groups. gathering. 
soon ‘nightfall in these short December days? If Al- 
plionso asked that-quest testion within himeelf, a quick reply 


they'| came ‘from without.’ "Hugh dé la’ Marche stands. before 


him, 4 page holding “his” porter near by, Isabel 

sits upon her alfrey, ‘amid? armed’ retainers. |“ T have 

been, deceived,” says, the hau ty vassal, in his most 

rl nt tone; “ sarge es swear to you, will I hold 
a 


your, man, ou have us 
ch ne SOOKE at Poito Richard of 
ben ihn fr or, you in, Palestine, w: 

ban me oo nab oa Turning on his) me 


—- more —— ‘md g into his reenide, sas 
t urs into H rejoining wie, T 
comand he southern. gate.’ nso stood stupefied; 
he was recalled to'his senses» ‘by the bursting of flames 
y | from the house where the webel been lodged ; he had 
it | fired it it’ the momient of departure.» The young noble 
saiv in’ the conflagration ‘a ‘symbol 6f coming war. Wary 


raid Nia eat: dectated by the act of the Count de 


ar ried occupied thé next year. We need not enter 
into. its details, although it wa} "thé "last of the feudal 
Wars 5, it ¥ enough, to $y ugh de la Marche ies 
forced on, hie to beg. forgiveness; that Henry,, 
Incapab le,.of Was Bak worsted, and oa 
en 'prisoner 5, nee that.th @, Spanish, kings, attended .ta 
0) Gae “a. affairs, leaving theit neighbour Raymond, :to 
for -himeelf,) whielti he didj. by ‘submission. The 
Hos French monarch déalt with his’ rebels as leniently 
when -conqueredy ashe shad ‘vi ly: when in arms? 
From Raymond hesrequired only: adherence to Blanche’s 
treaty 6f 12294 and’when"his lords wished him to put'to 
déath De’ la Matches son, who. was taken ptisoner while 
seacarer he at Foritenay, ‘his Unsiwer'was, “No; hehas 
done’ rio | werong in ‘obéyin shit fathet.”’ There is sate 
apa of th is war 1 ‘Of Yemembrance. _ Richat: 
Ph ea brother , Hay the Third, and son, of 
fi La March 2 iad done nae service, to some 
knights, ine; Palestine., the reverses. of 
Haney, hes sent. his, yc in, his Palestine pile 
grim’sdress; and witha staff in-place of a sword, to.ask 
of Louis a cessation: ‘of, hostilities, ; When the French 
knights, many of whonv had: beer in the Holy Land, 
heard. that: Cornwall: was thus. approaching their camp, 
the» memory of his: gallantry ‘came strongly on theit 
hearts; ‘ard in the truest spirit of chivalry, they went out 
to the’ verge of the English fines, and received as af 
hondured guest the brottier’ and’ son of their leading 
enemies, formed an escort for him,’ and brought hin to. 
the throne of their monarch, ‘He, too, forgot the foe in 
the crusader, took the Face by é hand, treated nih. 
a tale An grate the, atmistice Fequeste. ow 
To’ be con: finued,) 





“QOURNAL: OF NATURAL HISTORY." am 


ogg ae ae ‘AT LEGHORN, or 

 Eaghorn Ang. 27.--A yiolent earthquake has taken, place 
here, . whieh ‘has ¢feated- !¢omplete,panic among. the, in- 
habitants; Onin the «14th; -at taventys minutes after twelve 
& clock,'noon) Ahé first shock teok places) It, was preceded by 
a loud subterranean noise; like distant; thunder, the alarming 


| effect of which was terrible. The shock of the earthquake 
lent 


lasted seven or eight seconds.” The oscillations were at. a 
‘perpéndicular, and dppieared:sasiif produced by a lifting ap o 
the earth. The vosciations: thet took the’ direction from 
southwest to.morth-cast,fitve or six itimes: repeated, \ At this. 
moreént:the shaking, of the: houses.was, so violent, that i¢/was 
with difficulty people could pnéyént: themselves: from, , 
Burbviture wes: every whetaodigplaced and upset) -and the, Bel 
ofithe churches mung:iwith the: f.the agitations.: Elle 





Ab [walla of: s0any houses: mere splitsto the: founistions. die 




















ion ‘rushed into the. streets) inthe sgreatest state, of, 
alarm, and crowds of men and women were |te be seen on their, 
knees imploring the protection of the Madona of ‘Montenero, 
the petron saint of the town, The; damage. Aone inthe. town 
is.yery great, but fortunately, no,liyes; were, lost... The»people 
on the first alarm left,.the town; in, great, numbers, and vast 
numbers took shelter,on; board of ships and boats in the bay, 
or biyouacked in the. fields, _ During ‘the night of the 14th 
several other shocks took place, and the: earth appeared to be 
& a continual state of convulsion. ” fdas tat ‘wag cali, 
thie fo sky was clear and without: wot at Lirrobede a 
thick fog on the’ surface’ of the’ ground ‘which ‘a 
spirits to an extraordinary degree.: ave pale {palace peceom' cd 
the’ Count de ‘Lardéchefoueatld; the’ French’ tifinister atthe 
court of Tascany, was very: mtiely damaged.” Aistone/ which 
was detached froma vaulted rooffell upon ca:‘sofa' npon which 
the Countess de Larochefoucauld.had;been: sitting one minute 
before’ the earthquake/: The-house of ithe (Consul+General{ 
Baron Brenier, has-a)so ‘suffered greatlys:),Qne angle of; it hag 
come down altogether, andthe whole,of,the walls are rent and 
daniaged to.a degree,that renders. it.impossible: to, repair them, 
The house occupied by .M. .Moreau,, the son.af the. cashier, 


the Bank of France, was also greatly damaged, wand Mi yee at 
by 9 


was.obliged to pass the night in a Parrins Wbich he. 
in the middle, of his garden. - 

The earthquake was mitch mote ‘efoleht th the ‘country 
round here, than in the ‘town ‘itself; ‘and it Wis' emery! 
disasters ini many places.’ ’ The province of Muzeitias; a dis 
which still’ retains trates’ of its ‘volcanie’ origin, ‘and’ Sanit 
several extinct” craters’ dre to’ Be’ forind,! Shas’ suffered "most 
severely, Whole villages have’ beet’ eetually razed’ (to thé 
ground. in the neighboarbood of! Fauliay Lbrenjana, \Orciané, 


anil: Casciano, whicle ‘are! at ai distaneesof about :six! leagues | io, : , 


from Leghorn; and! which, :being in the centre: of the selecttic 
curxent, suffered more {than anyother :placés. 9 At, Volterna 
one of the state prisons was throwm, downy anda mamber..of 
the unhappy prisoners were busied in, the, arlpaia ‘Phe pumber 
of persons killed js.,said.to.be thirty-eight, there, are 140 
wounded, of whom fifty. are-so fant Jy, that: their liyes. a in 
danger. The effects of the ¢ ni were fell as far as 
The congregation pre coe or nae prayers int Leu 
church of St. Michael had jast, atta “the , clintch, “anid the 
sacristan was in the att “of bai fi church ‘when ‘the’ first 
shock of the earthquuk? ‘took ihteal® The effect was terrible, 
The roof was détached ‘frony the walls,’ and ‘came down With! b 
terrible crash right inte tie middle aisle; whtdh the peoplehad 
just left. In thetdwn a*gooddeul of datiage-was done'to! the 
houses, but as:Pisa is further removed! froin thescentre of ithe 
movement the shock: svas not so violent {/ner: the | damage done 
80.great as at Leghorn.) The) earthquake has given. rise, to 
several natural phehoména.) ; Near Lorenzana, at Oriana, jets 
of hot water issuetl,from, the ,earth,”) In/arother,-part,af the 
district the ground opened te a considerable depth, anda lake 
is now formed on the iy ae farmers have, suffere 
both in their houses and _f The alarm here, is p get at 
anend. The people; rego leet their s erings from ‘former | ' 
catastrophes of the same kind. Many aré ‘yet ‘alive who fe- 
member the earthquakes: of 1798, and’ thé greater portion of 
the inhabitants remember that of 1814. In 1798 the town of| 
po was alm “Bitcession of earth-| 
pachichdasted hy ¢hocks orythe ninth day 
wel e severest of ase LF mga is apprehended| 
here now. For the 
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tremble at short intérv ios nN mtice oneeese Fin in ahich | 


the houses of Leghorn! /are anvaly from ‘they fires shiogks, a 
violent shock iow ‘coming would assuredly destroy ‘the. town 


completely. The govemiment lias sént ‘a nitmbé? of ~ 
atid medical men’ withoadargevdpply of food tenon nae 
shevenahatanve of the thiadtantes Cheoniclegasiisidiue buol s 
dooda oT oldini 93 8B w did ¥ Yo jooh 
tain liozo ad »n0098 Idgis 10 moves hodasl 


1 Rana ‘AV ee fe’ wpdtinsccb abst hdopoesela: Hird: very | pr 
Tard in England) although 4049 bebiewed ithey hate bevndmowh, 

‘to breed Heresswas:sshist xat Soathiwdldy- im Sufblk; via iahe 
a te epee en resatymorithy $0) ,andsds anGv (ine thie |“ 


soucot at titedoteld Cot that towm siqosy yiluoitib diiw || 4 
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d8AgsHo9 At was 493,000.: more,;in the, 
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T. Charles, esq. in, the parish of Frome, causing im its descent,” 
some, slight damage to Bert of the mninnes: Wiltshire Inder 
pendent, a4) 6 

Eauriavu axes. nites itis of an  ccatlognas week 
the: }7th:inst::at- Macon. Tlireershocks were felton the same 
day at Lansdnne, >The first, ia the night, was only, felt by a 
few, persons ; the second, at.seven,in the marning, was mnch 
more’ violent, causing furniture, to fall. down, and doors tor 
open.) A third shock followed almost immediately, and caused 
great consternation, among: the inhabitants of Lausanne. _ Tt 
lasted five or six seconds, Tt was also felt at Orbe, Yverdon, 
and i other localities. The movement seemed to be from 


the north: west towards the south-east. 


Tue Coan CFIELDS., oF, “LANCASHIRE, lt has. been calcu- 


lated that, the, available: coal beds of; Lancashire amount in 
weight, to, the enormous sum of 8 400,000, §00° tons, . The- 


fotal annual consumption of this coal, it has been estimated, 
amounts to_3, 100, 120 tons, Hence it is inferred that the 
coal-fields of Lancashire, at the present rate’ of consumption,. 
will fast 2470 years. — Salts Statistics, 








1 JOURNAL. OF INSURANCE. 


_ 


whe pridtiple of Insurane is. now so ckjeniibely. ail; and all classes 
of ett are $0 Girpely availing g themselves of its adyanta: sin the 
_~ ‘of Ti Fite Tnsuranee, se sr ee tee: 
P catan, ——— angel, axa pews ok ae department 
0.4 may, van 
; anaes ion of fle kdaigence’ Hustrative of ort principles, or 
vhéwing ‘the ‘progress: of, thést Various institutions, “Commun 
ate reqhésted fron, actuaries; metal men, secretaries of societies, and 
_ pthers, who take an interest in thesesubjects.] 
REGISFRAR-GENERAL'S REPORT. 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 236.] 


During, the six, yearsy 3,215 children to 100,000;).0f pparly 
3:2 to,every: 100 (namely, 59 piales.and | 50..females) (of, the 

population, were born alive and,registered ; ave proportion is 
ae equal :to one. annual, birth.to every nie ersons living. 
In 1839, the births to-200,000 living. pales 00,000 males 
and 100,000 females), were 6,394; in 1844, the proportion 
had risen to.6,529, Tn, 1844, the proportion. of births to- 
population in ‘the “1° divisions ranged from 6,040, in the 
south-éastérh division, to 7,427; in the north-westerit diviston 5 
und ‘the’ differérice’ in the several counties will be fount stil 
greater ee pps xxii: xxiv.) oo" 

Mortality~The’ armual mortality during’ the Seven years, 
1838244, was'2*189 per cout) or] in 46 of the population : ‘it 
was above'the average-in' 1838 arid 1840;/ near the average in 
4839;0lewer om’ 18941 and 1842; Aowest im 1843) and; 1844 
(tables, pps xxito and }xxvi): 5 Kt varied froni' 1: im 43°% (year 
4840) ito doin '47°2) year! :1843)..-; Inthe» thnee | first »years 
(1838-40),the mortality, was! 2/239. per- cent,,in: the, three last 
(1842-44),2:147 per,cent.,a, fall of \1- -24th part. -Outof an 
+| qual population, for every, 24 deaths in the; three first, there 
were only 23 deaths)in the three last. years; .The average price 

of wheat;was 67s. 2d,,in the three. first, and 52s. 10d. in the 
last’ ni: years, The average price of batchers’ meat percwt. 
paid at reenwigh Hospital was 48s, in the three first,. 7 
We 7d. in the three last: years.’ The mean’ daily w 
bricklayers, Thasdnis, plumbers, and ‘Garpenters (of which” in 
wctount “has “been kept ‘at’ the- hospital “for iivip seats) ae 
Fro GS! 2d. acday, in’ 283840, to be. 68 In 4842-44)* Phe: 
@etlaredaninial vilue of. British and Ftish producé and! mana- 
faetuves ek ported from’ England ‘ahd Wales; was'47,138, een 
ithe otlsree years ::1838140,: and) 48;400/9790! in the three 
qeans21942+4:, the anaal oficial valtie of inpports im the cor- 
tesponding yeans)was} 56;269,884/) and 62,14h, LOl.1) Fhe 
to | aanuel, amdyat-of money, expended on | the, {relief of .the, poor 
to England,;wag) 4 $1(600h. in) 4838-40, and.3,074,600/, in 
r than in the 
iit years,; jLnthe, last three years, ges the price of 
ions Was jas.cheaper, the eommierce and manufactures ‘of 
a A, mers yal pe rae, to, the destitute more liber 
inistered, hie wages, of artisans’ higher ‘than in 
1aS8- 4) ant teh ese elfen clfeumstagces favourable to the public 
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health, undoabtedily:contributed to: the’ reduction ‘of the:mor- 

The mortality in the division comprising Cheshire and Iancas 
shire rose: progressively wp: to the:year?1840, when. it was 
2:957 per-cent: and fell to 2°384 per cent. in:1844; 
the mortality of Yorkshire described: a similar. course. 
difference in the annual: mortality of these two divisions. was 
very considerable; in the: north-western division: 2°789 per 
eent,in the first 2:467 inthe: last three years; the «difference 
ofthe two numbers is'-322. 

The divisions are arranged in the order of’ their mean mor- 
tality; which, it will be observed, ranges from 2°616 per cent. 
annually (1 in 38) down to 1:918 per cent.-(1 in 52) annually, 
The lowest mortality in any diyision in any one year was 1°802 
pér cent: in’1843, in Wales*and Monmouthshire; the highest 
mortality 2°957 per cent. in 1840, in Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Table, p. xxvi,; exhibits'the marriages, births, and deaths in 
the several counties; in the order of the mortality ; it 
will be observed that'the marriages and births are most nume- 
rous'relatively'to the’ population in the counties where the 
mortality is highest. ° 

Through the whole sevenyears, in every division, the mor- 
= of males is“ greater than that of females (table D, p. 
Xxv. 

M. Moreau de Jonnés has favoured me with the latest 
Official retarns of the marriages, births, and deaths in France ; 
and 1am indebted to the Austrian government for similar re- 
turns forall the provinces ‘of that great empire, except Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, and the military frontier. The foreign re- 
turns are for the year 1843 ; those for 1844 have not yet been 
prepared, and cannot; therefore; be compared with the 
English abstracts for that ‘year. The mortality of England is 
the lowest ; bat to render'the conrparison’ between the three 
empires accurate, Scotland, . Ireland;:and the Channel Islands 
should be united in’a general return’ with: England. I have 
stated, in a previous report, that periodical returns of mar- 
fiages, births, and deaths) are published by nearly all the states 
of-Europe: by the Papal and other Italian states: by the 
smali Cantons of Switzerland; by Austria, Prussia,. and» the 
German ‘states; by Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France, and Russia. 

Returns of the ‘marriages, births; and deaths are not pub- 
lished for Spain, Greece, Hungary, Transylvania, or Turkey ; 
with these exceptions; Ereland and Scotland:are, I believe, the 
only parts of the civilized states of Europe. in which authentic 
official registers of these important events are not ‘kept: In 
Spain, I-understand that ‘the births; deaths, and marriages 
are registered by the clergy, though no: returns are yet made 
tothe government. The marriages of members of the Church 
of England, of Presbyterians, and of other denominations of 
Protestants are registered ‘in Ireland under a recent Act of 
Parliament, and ‘returns-of their numbers are made. These 
returns are'imperfect, :as ithey do not include the marriages of 
Roman Catholics. 

I submit to you that the: marriages; births, and deaths of 
the people of Scotland; Ireland; and’ England should all be 
registered ‘on auniform ‘plan; and that» the inquiry, which 
hasalready been so suecessful and beneficial in England, into 
the causes of death; should be extended to:Ireland and Scot- 
land.* Like the institution of the coroner’s jury, this in- 
quiry deters “from, -or' detects: crime, fosters ‘a’ reverence for 
human life; and by discovering the causes of premature death 
in the various circumstances of the population, will contribute 
tothe progress of the seience of ‘medicine, diminish suffering, 
and ‘lead ‘to ‘the. prolongationof ‘human: life to «its: natural 
term. No argument: that»J .am:aware: of .can be used sin 
aia een registration:which: does: not apply to Scotland and 

Valuable -bills of niortality, which: only require extension, 
have been: published formany years: bythe: cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore (I:believe),'and Boston ; with 
these ‘exceptionsy America+—ineluding, Canada, the United 
Statesy:-Mexico,-anduthe other-states—is,:in«respect to the 
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badane ‘series of returiis of deaths un: s be by Dr. Cle- 
rans fy i ig Reps peat Watt... The 
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statistics of health and hamaw life, om the same footing as Asia 
and Africa. ; 

The arrangements which.in’ 1844 were made under your 
directions for appointing-registration*inspectors, have been at- 
tended with success.. The dutiés’ these officers to 


The | visit and instruct each person.entrasted with the duties of 


registration, have: been well performed by the gentlemen nomi- 
nated as inspectors; and I an happy’to’ be enabled to report; 
that this department has derived great: advantage from the 
zeal and’assiduity»with which their task has been executed: _ 

At’page li. isa returmof the number of: places’ of religious: 
worship, registered 31st: December, 1845, for the celebration 
of marriages, distinguishing the number registered in each 
county by each religious’ denomination: since June; 1844; 
235 additional buildings*have been registered. 

The' publication of the table of:mortality, in 114 of the most 
populous’ districts; comprising the. principal towns of the 
kingdom, has been continued at the expiration of each quarter: 
From this return an accurate: knowledge is derived of the 
sanatory ‘state of the country, and immediate warning given in 
the event of the mortality increasing from the sudden spreadof 
any epidemic disease. 

I have continued ‘also'to publish’ a weekly table of mortality 
for the metropolis, to which Ihave: added a return of the 
births registered during each week. I have: endeavoured tovin- 
crease the utility of this :weekly publication, by giving more in 
detail the causes’of death-as returned by the medical officers of 
the metropolitan hospitals, at coroners’ inquests, and by medi- 
cal practitioners. The meteorological observations taken dur- 
ing the preceding week, at the royal observatory at Greenwich, 
are furnished to me by G. B. Airy; esq. the astronomer royal, 
and are also published in the weekly tableof mortality. From 
these valuable observations, the influence of temperature; 
moisture, electricity, and-other ‘meteorological phenomena’ on 
the health and diseases of two millions-of people in the metro 
polis:‘of England may be determined: 

I have the honour to be, Sir; your faithful servant, 
Grorce Granam, Registrar-General. 








THE TOURIST. 


[All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 
of a periodical te which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and. the 
other economies. of travelling, as may. serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of THe Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel- 
ling both abroad and at home.] 


LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLING BACHELOR 
ON 
CITIES, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
Letrer XII. 
Our first care when settled im Dresden was so to divide our 
time, and to: class the various: collections and places we de- 
sired to visit, as to enable us to see as much as the regulations 
under which these are made accessible within a limited period 
would allow, This city has mot been-improperly called the 
German Turin, or Florence, and from:-no spot is it seen to 
more advantage than from the Bruhl Terrace, or the stone 
bridge over the Elbe. The bridge is one of the finest in Gers 
many, and from it, whether you lookup or down. the: stream, 
the prospect is equally beautiful.. The Catholic church and 
buildings adjacent;-the houses sof ‘the Neustadt, and the villas 
of the wealthier classes, are ‘here ‘all pictaresquely blended to» 
gether ; whilst on either bank an extensive fertile plain is-seen, 
decked out witha’ succession of. villages; which | gradually” 
swells unto the distant amphitheatre’ of hills. that guard the 
frontiers of Bohemia... And round this bridge are congregated 
all the principal buildings of the city, all the places of fashions 
able resort—The Opera House, and Zwinger, the King’s 
Palace, and the Gallery of Pictures, the Frauenkirche, and 
the Brahl Gardens, .always-filled. with the ¢/ile'of Dresden, 
who lounge: under ‘the, shadows of: its chestnut and: acacia 
walks, or sip their coffee whilst listening to a. band of .musis - 
cians of good repute, even where:ntusic ‘has. become the res 
source, the study, and-the refinement of all.. For what'the 
taste for the Fine Arts, inherentin Italy, has done for her gifted 
children,-Music effects. in Germany.: . But-you would-not be- 
lieve,'to look upen this scene, that-war aud the violence,of 
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conquest had here frequently raged, so beneficently have Na- 
ture and Time united to gradually efface its waste. 
~'a Te, eui piaeque 

Salvar di nostraeredita gliavanzi, 

Fan plauso i yentie 1/acque, ; 

E dicono in lor lingua: a Dio si dee 

De gli assalti i ' 

Ih a-Diode-cura 

De |’ assediate mura, | |, 

I admit I cannot saymuch*for) the:publie buildings. The 
Frauenkirche, a heavy sombre mass of stone, built, it is said; 
after St. Peter’s, but very much unlike it, frowns. sullenly in a 
gloomy corner of the Newmarket; the Gallery of Pictures:fills 
unpretendingly another angle of the same square, and beyond 
this a long succession.of heavy walls, flanking-entire streets, 
constitutes the palace, which is connected by a heavy cumbrous 
imitation of the ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs,’’ with the Catholic Church, built 
byfGarrano Curavert. © This’ building is well-placed at the 
entrance of the bridge, and faces the Elbe, but it is destitute of 
all merit as a monumental work of art, by its quantity of or- 
nament, introduced without purpose, and displayed without 
taste; its total deficiency..of::breadth: and grandeur, and 
miserable sculpture of grim sandstone saints. Within, I hear, 
it is better; alas! to write “‘1 hear,’’. for in. truth we did 
not see the interior, or enjoy the beautiful music here 
given every Sunday, and which all Germany unites to 

The day of: our» arrival. it was too late, and 
before ‘another Sunday we are to be in Prague. The 
Palace first attracted us, but I must omit all mention 
of the state apartments, exceptone—the Knights’ Hall, 
justcompleted with fresco decorations, by BENDEMAN, ‘con- 
sisting of an extensive frieze and finished full-length figures. I 
cannot of course describe the details, but merely speak as to 
their general effect; which is dignified, somewhat solemn, rich 
and impressive. Beneath these rooms are the ‘+ Green Vaults,’ 
a series of apartments which may be described as the ‘‘ Old 
Curiosity Shop’’ of the House. of Saxony. They contain a 
very miscellaneous, but:very extensive series of works of art 
and curiosities; such as objects in. bronze, carvings of the 
utmost value in ivory,.by M.AnxceLo.and A. Durer ; vessels, 
and fancy ornaments in precious stones ; wood carvings, by 
Corin, of Mecuiin and Arbert Durer; enamels by 
DinGLiNGER; drolleries and caricature figures formed of pearls; 
Nuremberg watches of the date of 1500, and cases of the 
most precious jewels, ‘emeralds,’ sapphires, rabies, and dia- 
monds ; amongst which last is the celebrated ‘‘ green brilliant’’ 
weighing 160 carats. We saw it throughout with less of 
satisfaction than surprise at the wealth here for the most part 
wasted, and then proceeded to the Armoury. This is un- 
doubtedly very interesting, and more complete than the col- 
lection in the Tower ; indeed, if owing to the prevalent desire 
of reproducing the ‘‘ middle ages” in art and religious feeling, 
a wish should also become dominant of reproducing the mili- 
tary costume of the same: period, Saxony could: take the field 
against all comers, armed ‘‘ cap-a-pie, my lord, from head, to 
foot,” from the stores which have been here collected. The 
collection of engravings was my next particular object of at- 
tention. It is supposed for completeness to be rivalled only 
by that of the British Museum. Nothing can exceed the 
skill, the knowledge, and the care displayed in their arrange- 
ment. Notwithstanding I had unfortunately called at the hour 
of closing this‘department, I was most kindly received’ by M. 
FRENzEL, the director, ‘who ‘placed before me-a folio of the 
rarest engravings of the eatly German masters, hardly a page 
of. which did not contain numerous indications of their ex- 
treme value. These*atrd the Museum ‘of ‘Natural History are 
comprised within the Zwinger, an oblong building of not very 
fine architectural taste, builtin 1711, as:an entrance to a new 
palace then designed, and. still very much wanted. In the 
eentre thereis a good bronze statue, in a sitting position, of the 
late King. The meetings ofthe two* Chambers of Hstates’’ 
having just commenced,” we ‘were successful in obtaining en- 
trancg to the ‘“ Speaker’sGallery’’’ to, hear: the debates, 
and I really must-say, that, contrasting ‘the manners of these 
members with those at intervals’ of our more: turbulent sena- 
tors, they appeared to’ ad . "Im the dower House-each 
member sits with a desk” e ‘him, "the ‘president . in’ the 
centre of one side of the room ;°and in the upper the only 
difference is that the hall in which the meetings/are held is 
more decorated, but there’ is still an- entire absence of all state 





and. ceremony >: :the-assembly .. bas: throughout ‘a. republican 
simplicity of character, not exceeded, I apprehend): evemiat 


for its extent and: value, but:it-is:impossible to give you amace 
eurate idea of what it.contains,.dr-ofthose departments in which 
it is particularly rich. I should imagine it-consists of about 
280,000 to 300,000 velumes;: as forthe MSS. it is impossible 
even to guess—they:have been reckoned at from 2,700 to 5,000, 
andthe very vagueness) of:-this | shews how uneertain is theia- 
formation hitherto. obtained. . ]; could;wish, indeed, a statis- 
tical’ return -were made of ‘the:.coeetions comprised in all 
public. libraries, \upon | which a correct contparative table 
might be drawn up,:and L-am greatlp mistaken if the result 
would not prove tbat the estimated number of volumes:said.to 
exist in any one is; notialmost.as:fabulous.as that of those in 
the Alexandrine, which the Caliph: Oman. is reputed to have 
burnt. No one can doubt, however, the wealth:of. the Dres< 
den Library, particularly in early printed, or books printed 
prior to the 15th century. . Among the MSS, is the originalof 
ALBERT DurRER’s Treatise on the Proportions of the Human 
Body, ornamented withhis sketches, a work which was printed at 
Nuremburg in the same year, and of which a very accurate fac 
simile has been published. The autograph letters are also of 
great historical: value, but how. far: these for the most part 
have been printed 1 am unable ‘to; state... A society at Dres- 
den, analogous to our Camden: Society, might contribute 
greatly to extend and correct our information upon particular 
periods by publishing such of these »as may: appear to have 
been hitherto either imperfectly givem or: inefficiently, edited. 
History never will be written with truth until greater care be 
taken to enlarge our sources of documentary evidence. In Eng- 
land private enterprise very frequently effects what Government 
neglects, but the energy and zeal of thefirst and the power of the 
other are required to obtain a strictly national collection of 
state papers. The French Government, with a wise liberality, 
continues the collections of BovavrT; Savoy resumes those of 
Mourartorr; Germany, under the»eare of Dr. Perrz, com- 
mences a similar historical series. England suspends her Record 
Commission, sells as ‘‘-waste’’ valuable Exchequer documents, 
and although representations are annually made by public 
officers, literary men, members-of Parliament of both parties, 
and papers of all kinds, of the extreme danger, the great incon~ 
venience incurred and arising from the utter neglect still evineed 
from not adequately providing for the preservation of the Public 
Records, leaves them to the daily risk of being burnt or destroyed 
by the first act of carelessness on the part of the washerwoman 
over whose tubs the Doomsday Book now reposes, or the:next 
hailstorm which may destroy the sky-light of Carlton Ride. It 
is, however, useless to remonstrate, to:complain, or to demand 
redress. What the satirist said of Rome may now beappliedto 
London; every thing has there its price; when the price of Public 
Records exceeds in the marketiof publicopinion the cost of the 
outlay for their preservation, plans and estimates will be re- 
quired; but until that blissful hour arrives, our only source 
of safety is in prayer for their deliverance: from: fire, storm, 
tempest, and every other sudden accident. Quite assured that, 
in the event of their destruction; the-entire cabinet will rise to 
assert the great care, extreme attention;they have ever hitherto 
evinced with respect to the safety of these:state papers ;:that this 
was their quarterly thought, their-annual care, as-may be seen 
by the Blue Books, to prove which, moreover, now the Records 
are all gone, they will, in the courseof the next session, submit 
a vote to’the House, to enable them:torereet:a’suitable public 
building for their reception. I say nothing of thehregret 
which» will» be’ then! liberally: or the graceful: and 
gartulent sorrow whichy will be «uttered ‘and dribbled. in the 
course of the debate ; how charges of neglect | will: bei depre= 
cated, past representations denied, :allo Hansard reacted with 
becoming dramatic: dignity—for.it is:useless. and needless; 
neither_do.I make thi i any_particular 
government or party, but.a question of common wrong, com- 
mitting and. cand which .it..is. our. common. duty. to 
see immediately redressed. Of what) avail to talk of the.zeal 
and, the.attention shewn for the preservation of algeria 
their official guardians ? No man who knows. them doubts.it ; 
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but.can they, make floors,fire-proof,.or. walls expansive? Cam 
they bring buildings. together which. now persist jn. living 
asunder, as if a; decree. of ..‘‘ separate maintenance *’.-had been 
obtained? Can, they.give good; and sufficient bail for the dis, 
cretion of a .washerwoman.as;regards the safety of her.copper 
flue ?,.or guarantes...the...penfect, harmlessness of storms ? 
Agitate, agitate! Iam, jealous of, the public.spirit and honour 
of Brompton; bring,the subject before.the *‘,Sections,’?--witha 
little of truth, alittle more, of statistics,.a good deal of slander, 
some fulsome personal slaver, and an harmonious, multitude, of 
sudden and. great conversions, you may,remember, the. bygone 
people and. the..bygone. government, :of .a great nation, ;of 
antiguity once... carried: many.|important, social ‘measures; 
eschew their means,-but do all: you ean.to pbtaia/the end-—the 
erection of an‘! Exciisu.Pysiic,,. Recor Oxrice,’’),.Do 
not suppose | this; de: trap, ,or,out-of. place, in,.ay letter from 
Dresden ;_ it is what .one, sees elsewhere.which:makes.the duty 
of, contrast. more, apparent. ;. Contrast leads to, representation, 
‘the, representation ,of cities ;and..boroughs to; redress... And 


now for the Picture, Gallery, of Dresden.,... How can.1 describe |" 


these collections, so frequently ,, critically, feeling]y,. eloquently 
described? Pictures) which have made nations (migrate, .to 
Dresden, as pilgrims, of, the genius .of. the great artists whose 
works, she possesses,;.,/ Iwill, but.-direct,,youx,,attention:.to)a 
few.., Here, :in..a. large. room,,.crowded, with, artists; of,.both 
sexes, busily engaged. in, copying, is,Tirsan’s ‘‘, Christo, della 
Moneta,”’ the egnegption and the exeoution equal, alike. pure; 
elevated, powerful... We feel the inspired.sublimity, of, Deity 
indicated) in the Jnead of, the Saviour swe, see. the, craft, and 
subtlety..of, the devil. which  animates, the; Pharisee;.,.we, know 
this must so haye, been,.,and in) proportion’ as this. conviction 
occupies, the; mindsr the; wonderful power, of :the, artist, is 
more, apparent, RapHaEy’s.‘* Madonna, di. San \Siste.”’++ 
This picture, which,. once ;seen,. rests, upon ;the, mind as..a 
dream of beauty for, ever, .seems to. me,to owe its entire,charm 
to the moral elevation, of its \character,...So, powerfully does 
this act upon the.spectator, that it. produces. aw entire abstrac- 
tion of the mind. from, all. speculative questions as. ta the; fact 
of the event, portrayed, and) makes, us believe it true by..its 
intense ideal,reality. »In the, figure of the Virgin we. see, the hn« 
man. and the, exalted,sq combined,.that it attests the Scripture 
verity of, one found worthy of so. great-a-destiny: and,in.the 
face of the child—childhood. conscious’ of ,its sacred bivth-and 
holy calling : hardly less beautiful, still aseoneeptively jteneare 
the angel children, who, with the innocence of Heasen effulgent 
upon, their. features,.gaze, upwards, to, the, ithrone, of, Ged, 
Of Correcaio-the.‘'Notte’’, bursts, upon, you witha sud. 
den flash of beauty, as.if, thought had:become.manifest ia forms 
of etherial light, while,all around) them.is so obscure that, these 
very forms, appear) as, superpatural illnsions; For ;from, the 
child a stream of light emanates,which icradiates all) we see, 
and appears, to impart, this asya natural, condition.of, being to 
all the. persons, around... Nature. herself, still, massed)im sha- 
dow, seems to .have. felt. the presence of \the divine, spirit now 
existent within, her sphere, for, the steps of, mora are.seen in 
the distance, advancing onthe mountain tops,,as.if to. welcome 
and herald the, birth of ,the. first-born , ofthe, renewed;‘‘day 
spring from, on, jrigh,:’’. (Turn, we, from,.this-—Here,is Hans 
OLBEIN'S chef d’ @uyne,.‘t The family. of Jacob, Meyers Bur- 
gomaster of Basle,’”’ kneeling before, the Virgin.,; This pieture 
has.excellent, qualities, -rbruth. to; nature, earnestness. of, pur- 
pose, and, the, expression,.of, that..communion of holy, feeling 
between the worshipper),and the worshipped.which stamps ,its 
sacred relation, Vax Dyx’s;(‘ Charles the First,’’,one glance 
at.which should haye,xredeemed Cuarves the First’s: head, had 
it contained, the, purposes of twenty tyrants. , But how,.to pro- 
ceed, You turafrom these to Ropens,—quit these,andare lost 
dn the fairy. land of ,CyaupE. .; Yet.what you;gaze on is,.Na- 
ture, the lustrous, mist,.which, precedes, the-first,pyening tint, 
the light which pervades the landscape,.the breathless ‘calm, of 
. Che paja, ehe il, giorno piange:ché si muori; + fiers 
the ruin over which the flowers’ Hang, like ‘the rich drapery’ o 
‘Time } the’ light! clouds’ ‘which Wttiy; as impelled by Mirth, 
across the’ sky; ‘or which ‘seetit’ ‘to’ float over’ this» blessed Jand, 
“as though none’ other were so fair ; “the fresh breeze which ap- 


“Spears careeting amid: Sn oe dwelbin the thusi¢ of |: 


the Jeafy'sdunds which it "awakens + the gossamer haze of dew, 
and the rippled stream, ‘are alPalike the Yeatures “and the at- 








ibates pt;Natureseen in the spirit.of her worshipper, . We 
eave Claude,..and linger .ip..rooms. where. Texrers,. Wov, 
VEBMANN,, |VANDERWERF,, REMBRANDT, .. RuYSDARL 
Munint0,.Canacerm, arrest your attention . with ey 
conceivable display. gw art,;, You, desire, to, feel 
satisfied, in.yain,; day after day, you return to the gallery,.and 
when, you vjewyits, collection for the last time you are reminde: 
}) fa many ways-does s¥e full heart reveal, 

03 RPT RP Rai eet pdtedbied Regie ies ec, 

The absence of the fove, which yet it fain would shew. 
af opinion which} 4 yo jourtiey to and leave’ Dresden with 6 
hope’ of ‘rétarn) ‘you’ will feel) in’ Gespite’ ‘of philosophy, and 
lofty mental resolutions, to be'far more sensible than sentimens 
tal, though of course‘all womanhood will ‘say; ‘* such feelings 
and thoughts, sir, are alone and onky‘dué'to ws.’""° “Who 
deniges of it ?”? as Mrs. Gamprsays.—May peace be in your 
honsehold, if you dare and do | 2 2) 
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The, Christian.in, Palestine ;.or Scenes of Sacred Histarys 
Part. V,4to,.; London,i8462 George Virtue, 
THe illusttations.of .Palestine\comprised, in this ‘part are 
four s+ The-Wale; of Nazareth,” | ‘Jacob's ‘Well at 
Sychar,””! “ Basilica;:at Bethlehem,” «and The Golden 
Gate, Jerusalem.” ‘Phese are engraved with more or 
less’ care’ on ‘steel, from drawings by''the well-known 
pencil of Mr. BARTLETT.’ Most to our taste’ sy Ag 
éngravings in‘this number is “Jacob’s’ Well,” which, 
having““no” trees “nor ‘other’ acééssoriés ‘which réequite 
eee ‘on the part of the engraver, is the best. Mr, 
BARTLETY has shewn good judgment in the selection a 
scenes for illustration ; and if the merit of the engraver 
but equalled that of the painter, this work would be of 
a,much higher character thanit.is. The, Jetter-press, by 
Dr. STeBBING, combines; the ‘historical. aud. descriptive 
in amost felicitous manner, and. when'the cheapness of 
the work is taken into. consideration, one ‘is more diss 
posed. to wonder at the manner im whieh. the whole is got 
up, than to find fault with one:part for being inferior to 
another: 000), | aid , 

yey nada 


Royal Gems from the Galleries of Burope, engraved after 
National Pictures by the greatest’ Masters ; with His 
torical’ and’ Descriptive Notices: By 'S. C. Hart, 
Esq:'F.S:A. * Folio, Part V.‘’ London, 1846. George 
“Virtte. : ; 

Tue first subject here offered is that characteristic pice 

ture by WiLkKiz, “The Jew’s Harp,” which has, been 

skilfully “engraved, by Smitu. Next we have. Mn 

Warp’s. picture of .“* Napoleon,in the prison, at Nige;” 

which first, brought this .artist,,prominently into notice, 

and was the herald of the master+pieces, closing. with 
this year’s triumph, “The. Disgrace..of Clarendon,” 
which he has since produeed. .' Less pains have been 
bestowed -by' the -engraver,;>-Mr.\Ourrrm, on - this 
inviting robot than its merits justify. ‘The effects are 
not clearly defined ‘as they standin the picture.” ‘The 
third and last subject is the picture—a hundred times 
engraved—by WovverMAns, known as “ Going to’ the 

Ferry.” Here, again, we canot-compliment the engraver. 

The sky in this engraving is but.a weak and woolly ‘re- 

presentation of that in_the picture; it wants both depth 

and atmosphere, wheréas“the Ofiginal is deficient in 
neither. The letter-press by, Mr., HAuu. gives brief but 
sufficient histories of the’ artist and the Work engraved, 

From 'a fodt-note to the sketch of the life‘of Wouvrr- 

WANS; Wwe'extract ‘the following interesting and’ chatac- 

teristi¢ anetdote of . < room 

FREDERICK 11.,0F PRUSSLA\AND THE SENTRY. ©!" 
Philip Wouvermans, at one period of his career; painted fa 
‘BO Sal @ Size} tliat some Of his pictures, like works iti enamel, 
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have béeti set’in ‘toilet “and” sifuffBokes!°° Fredetick TI: King 
of Prussia’ had one ‘of thest, ‘fepresentitig''a natch” of ‘edvalry, 
pairited ‘on copper; ‘atid’ set in: ‘a’ Aoublée-Cased gold’ ‘watch, 
Which he was accustomed to wear! Being ‘che day déwbiful 
of the accuracy of his watch, aid observing ‘that “a sentinel, 
near whom he passed; alsé wore’ what le’ supposed to bea 
watch, he stopped arid’ asked‘ thé-man ‘what°o’cléck’ it'was’;' a 
‘question which was exceedingly embarrassing'to the soldier, who 
hesitatingly answered, ‘as he palled out a milsket-ball to which 
a chain was attached, ‘My watch, Sire, does not tell the hour, 
but reminds me that. it is my duty to: die, fighting..in. the ser- 
vice of qoer Majesty.’’.. ‘This reply cost Frederick his, wateh 
and his Wouyermans,-both,,of, which he gave. to |the.soldier; 
saying, ‘‘ A brave, man. who: keeps such/,a, monitor deserves ‘to 
know how the time goes.) fue snols sxe oie evox 
Op ederere |) rid 
GovERNMENT Scuoot or Desicn!<The aniival exhibition 
of the works of the-pupils~-of-the-sehoot-at- Somerset House 
closed on Friday. The distyibutign of prizes took place on 
Wednesday, in the presence’ of’ Mr. Bellenden Ker, Mr. 
Hawes, M.P., Mr. Etty,, R.A,,,.Mpr, Hamilton, and other 
members of the council. ‘The repdrt, which was read by Mr. 
Wilson} the director, stated that the’ progréss’ of the schodl 
was very Satisfactory,’ The ‘decfeasé'in the number'6f works 
exhibited was explained ‘by the fact! ‘that many ‘of ‘the ‘pupils, 
having obtained employment: in/théir profession, could’ not 
vexecute/so many studies fer mere! 'practice. Mr. Etty:spoke 
very favourably ofthe exhibition, generally, |and : especially 
-@ulogised the paintings and.drawings,of the; femalestudents, 
The prizes varied in amount, from 5/..5s to 10s. 6ds :, Among 
the successful; competitors: were Misses Westlake, ...Rowley 
wo prizes), Jordan, Cook, Filmore (three prizes), Andrade, 
mith, &c. Mr. Hawes, M.P., intimated in his addréss that 
the school would receive ‘an extendéd support from the go- 
vernment. a7 
Tue rate Mr. Haypon.—The subscription for the relief 
of the widow and children of ‘the late Benjamin Robert 
Haydon, the historieal painter, now’ amounts to upwards’ of 
2000/., exclusive of thé annuity of Lady Peel. G1 
* > We read in a Belgian journal :~*«'The sale of the gallery of 
paintings of M. Van N,,/of> Brussels; ‘who died in the course 
of the last month, is advertised: This: celebrated amateur not 
only devoted his life, bnt: sacrificed the whole of his fortune, 
which originally produced him a revenue of 40,000fri alyear, 
to his passion for possessingthe.master-pieces of the great 
Flemish artists. Reduced by this to the want of even the ne- 
cessaries of life, he eould. not be induced to part. with even 
one’ of his cherished ‘treasures. At last, am-old servant who 
‘continued to serve him without wages, converted the. gallery 
into a source for the maintenance. ofjhis master and himself; by 
applying the gratuities given him for shewing the. splendid 
collection to visitors, in purehasing food for them both, A 
few years ago the faithful, and affectionate old seryant, died, 
‘and M. Van N., hopeless of finding another upon the same 
terms, took the office upon himself. When visitors. came to 
view the gallery, he put on the old’ livery, and attended them 
through it, displaying 4 criti¢al’ acquaintance with ‘the ‘merits 
of each picture that délizhted all, and astonished thosé who 
‘were able to appreciate’his erudition. Sometimes the visitors, 
supposing him to) be really the servant, would make the master 
the subject of sarcastic: Observations, some ealling hiny an ec- 
entric fool, and othersa anadman;: and! wondering: that, his 
friends did not.have him/declared.ja lunatic. ; All, this he lis- 
tened to either with perfect indifference, or making palliating 
excuses as his old servant was used to do, and, when their cu- 
Ronit was satisfied, holding out his hand for the; accustomed 
ee. ; 
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* THE BIRMINGHAM, FESTIVAL, : 
Tax, great festival of the years held this week at, Birming- 
ham, claims a notice at.our,hands., As ,attendance there was, 
under existing circumstances, impracticable, rather than. over- 
pass this the most important meeting of the year, we resorted 
to the columns ‘of ‘the’ Times; whence wé ‘extract the following 
eritique ;-— " i% a amo 4 BOR NITOTE rs tid 

The first grand public performance took . place this morning 


ithe Masi¢-hall. The attendaireé ‘wae ‘tiuch greater than ‘fs 
ordinarily the case On the opening’ day of’ a festival the prin- 
cipal — was' quite full, the'side galletiés tolerably crowded, 
and the body of ‘the hall, with’ the éxeeption’ of the ‘several 
rows ‘in’ front,” ‘presented but’ few inanifestations of went 
bén¢hes. The aspect of the hall was’éxcéedingly gay’ and itt. 
posing ; the ladies of Birmingham are proverbial for their taate 
in ‘eostume, and’ the insighia*of office,’ wort by the getitlemen 
who acted as masters of the ceremonies, added to the variety 
and brillianey of the general effect:' The following isa pro- 
mime’ of the’ mdrhing’s: \performartices > “—~ The Creation 
(Haydn): Seleétion (Rossini) }=+Aria (Signor Mario) ‘‘ Cajus 
Animem ;’’ Duo (Madame Grisi and Miss Bassano) ‘Quis et 
homo >”? © Avia’ (Herr Staudigt) ° "Pro." Peceatis’s’”” “Atta 
(Madame Grisi) | Tnflanithatus ‘et! ddeensus,”” ‘and chords? 
Fears “had been’ entertaitied) froth thé’ ihdisposition! of M? 
Moschéles; ‘that’ he ‘would “have “been ‘unable fo ‘assume his 
duties as conductor of: the festival, which would ‘have 'throwh 
a gloom ‘over’ the entire’ proceeditigs ; but, happily; all wn- 
certainty was dispelled by thé oppearance of M. Moscheles itt 
the’ direetor’s chair when’ the ‘performers’ had taken’ their 
places in ‘the ‘orchestra 'to begin The Creation. The'exectr 
tion of The Creation’ was; on the! whole, 'adinirable.*M- 
Moschéles; ‘unmindful of ‘tradition, which i¥ very “slow” on 
this point, took many of the pieces at a speed considerably faster 
than customary, which obviated a heaviness almost inseparable 
fromcertain portions ofthis oratorio. ThatM. Moscheles’ feel 
Gf the ¢empi was thefetling of the composer can hardly be doubted, 
when’ the imprdéved" effect’ is @6nsidered.’ On the other hand, 
the ‘instruntental introduction, iiusttalive of chaos, was indi: 
cated by M. Moschéle’ in a blower timé than usual—an intio- 
vation perfectly justified by the revulf.”’ To ‘speak critically of 
The Creation is unnecessary here} “it 'has found’ the'sécret oF 
lasting popularity, thougl it scatcely bears the favages’ Of ti 
$0 gracefully, as the symphonies ‘dfe stringed quartetts, whieh 
are the veritable masterpieces of Haydn’ ad will live‘as lérig 
as art itself, The principal voealists'who ‘assisted ‘in’ intéfs 
preting’ The Creation’ were Madaine €ar¥adori, Miss’ Bassano, 
Messrs. Hobbs, Lockey; Phillips, Machin, and Staudigh. 
Madame Caradori}’ apart ‘the Ticenses “of ornament’ which’ it 
would seem that our modern vécalists Cannot resist, satig ék2 
cellently:’ Miss Bassatto made an ‘evident’ impression’ in ‘thé 
air‘ Mighty Powers.’”” Statidigh sang ‘the recitative’ and “air 
* Now Heaven in fullest elory shotie,’” 86 finely, that, ‘although 
etiquette entirely forbids encores, of atiy’ audible miirks of 
satisfaction, in the morning ‘pérformanees, the pleasure of the 
auditors could not be’ réestfained sand as soon as MP! Hobbs 
had concluded the ait; “* Tn tiativé worth,” which immediatély 
succeeds, Staudigl took the hint convéyed, and recommencéd 
his rétitative. The other vocalists were“effective in what they 
had to'do. The imiprovement’of"Mr: Loékey is’ remarkable} 
hé ‘promises to become one of our mésti ‘available’ concert 
vocalists, in the present dearth of tenors: Fhe choruses were 
splendidly given’: «(The Heavens are teHing,’’ and ‘Achieved 
is the gloriotis work,” two of the nidst' striking and dramatic 
of them all, were rendered with a force und precision that told 
with tremendous effect!” Still the general effect of The Crew- 
tion is heavy and ‘monotonous. ‘Descriptive music, unless, 
like the’ Zsrae? of Handel, 6 the: “Pastoral Symphony of 
Beethoven, it ‘be’ of the very “Highest order, poetical’ ik 
Coriception, and ‘masterly’ in’ de , appeals “only” to 
the lowest ordér of ‘Yusical appreéiution, ‘and offers  Httle 
attraction to the ‘cultivated ear widérstinding. “The Cre. 
ation, composed im’ ‘the declifie’ Of Haydn's caréer,’ has 
neither the fréeshnéss” of his’ early° youth, ‘nor ‘the’ ‘tmhaScdt 
| lime energy of his meridian. “ The melodies; thovigh occat 
sionally graceful, ‘are, for ‘the midst’ part, trite ‘and com 


|tOn, and their treatrient® is nit’ marked ‘by’ that® loftiness 


of imagination’ which ‘could ipréséive “them from- decay,’ ‘in 
spite of their primitive forms and: thé inartificial arid tiavaritd 
structure of their rhythms. But The Creation is Haydi’s, 
and that alone will always'insurethé respect, if it do not ex- 
cite the enthusiasm of musicians,,.and alk proselytes of the-ant 
of which Haydn was,so,great a master. The selection from 
Rossini’s Stabat, Mater) gave unanimous satisfaction, as much 
by the isreproachable style of \its exeeution as by those dis- 
tinctions..of melody. and; instrumentation which. conneisseuxs 
acknowledge. in, it.. Signor, Marig’s;version . of the “¢.Cujus 





Animam’’ .waa,,a highly finished, aud graceful,..performance:; 
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Rot a single. liberty was.taken, with the»text i the effect, pro-' 





duced was therefore- entirely legitimate; an:-equal:comy 

to singersand composer.' The duet) ‘+-Quis est homo ?"was 
‘so charmingly sung: by Madame Gris? and our young country- 
woman, Miss Bassano, whe worthity endeavoured to emulate 
the surpassing excelle of Italian'song, that a 
repetition was inevitable. The ‘‘ Pro Peccatis,’’ a compo- 
sition of very questionable itnerit, cwasirédeenied by the fine 
singing of Staudigl. The ‘(Jaflammatus,’’ one of the gems 
of the Stabat, was magnificently in by Madame Grisi, 
and the:cherus:was not behind hand»in its share of the -per- 
formance. The whole was:concladedby a quarter past three, 
half-past eleven. having ‘been the hour of commencement.’ M. 
‘Moscheles, | by the/energy and. efficiendy of his conducting, 
shewed that: hisifdisposition: had entirely ‘left him. ~ A-word 
of homagd to: Mr. Stimpsony:for the excellent and inobtrusive 
manner in which he presided at the’ orgam*during -the whole 
performance, is:mothing ‘less thanjustice. |) Mr.’/Stimpson is a 
resident professor in Birmingham, and highly esteemed as one 
of our most: accomplished ‘provincial musicians: Last night, 
the ““Kyrie,” \“‘Gloria;”’ «and '*/ Benedictus’’of Beethoven’s 
Missa Soiennisin: D;a‘Hymm by Spohr, and other compo- 
sitions, were rehearsed, under ‘the direction:.of Mendelssohn, 
who kindly consented:to preside, it the absence ‘of Moscheles. 


FOREIGN MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


‘The programme.for the Italian Opera for the winter has 
been issued, but, none of the new operas to be produced: are 
yet.specified.. The company ¢onsists of the following artists : 
Mario, Lablache, Roneoni, Coletti. (barritone, first appear- 
ance in Paris), Cellini, Corelli, Tagliofico ; -Mimes.. Grisi, 
Persiani, Marietta Brambilla, Pepperia Brambilla, and. Albini. 
The. two, ladies, last .named. are, likewise unknown. .to -the 
Parisian . public, will be, seen, that while »we. are very 
strong in bassi, this list leaves something to be desired as to 
tenors. Wesce,no name te replace Mario, in case of illness or 
other accident. 

A Lapy, Composgn.—The Vienna. Gazette speaks well 
of a new mass composed by.a ledy,,already known in the im- 

rial city for her perseverance .in composition, Madlle. Nina 

tollevark. 

We read.in the, Luxembourg journal that Mme. de Dietz, 
the celebrated pianist, and Mdlle. Nanny Bockholtz,. have 
been. giving a concert in that city with the most flattering 
success. The voice and style, of the latter, capable equally of 
giving expression to the holy strains of Pergolese, and playful 
elegancies of the modern Italian school, were rapturously ap- 
plauded, while Mdme, de. Dietz, likewise displaying her 
powers in the most opposite forms. of execution, gave a mo- 
tive of Beethoven’s, and the celebrated Reve of Kalisbrenner, 
with a perfection that carried the public by storm. 

Malle, Hayes, or, as the Italian journals persist in calling 
this Zoung English vocalist, Signora Hayez, is engaged for 
the Grand Opera.at Venice, to sing during the carnival as 
prima donna assoluta. Up to that period she sings at the 
Scala, in Milan, and from Venice she proceeds to Vienna for 
the season in that, city. 

Mosic.1N, Szain. —The Madrid, Italian troupe were 
elected honorary members, of the, Philharmonic. Society of 
Licco, in compliment to their brilliant: talents, and a,féte was 
given, to. celebrate the o¢casion, to;Persiani, Roticani, Salvi, 
and. Marini. 

At Madrid, .a,.new. opera. | by) Persiani, Ji, Sagonano (the 
Savoyard), has, completely failed; the fault., is laid upon. the 
absurdity of the libretto. 

At Barcelona, -Moriani,has- been ; singing with great suc- 
cess. An attempt to raise the prices led tovsome desperate 
rioting the first.-night,, and, ithe idea was.abandoned., - Since 
the theatre.has, been nightly, crowded to.excess, The Bar- 
celonais. love ..musio,,-but. are. specially ‘tender about: their 


pockets.-- Galignani. 
Ol ———EEE=== 
THE co mesg 
MUSEMENTS. 
VOOHOR IT 


oes MAsesty’s THEATRE.—=The season of 1846, quoad the 
sui ption, tesminated stay sap 4 day: sight.; ‘Lhe, performances 
consisted of J eritant and the Pas de. omy wi h,.of course, 
the National Anthem. ‘The English Ttalian-Opera is, we be- 





lieve, the only one; that receives:.no: support fram. the. Govern- 
ment, but, rests, solely on. private enterprise. In spite of this 
apparentdisadyantage,.it. may be said to rank as the first theatre 
pr nenee a> ‘The foreign artists. are always:anxious for a success 
acknowledged: by the: highest and wealthiest aristocracy in! the 
wworld;and London is ever the: goak towhich their'am! 
directed... And, according to all:that:we have heard, the’ present 
manager bas ‘the:-credit of banishing from: the :minds of -these 
artists 'a.certain doubt as to the payment of their salaries, whieh 
msed to-existiin. the days of some of his. predecessors, Thereare 
stories ‘of the old:time about vocalists insisting on having their 
mmoney.in. advance before they. would: sing ia: note. ': During the 
present management, however, all engagements have been ‘punc- 
tually fulfilled; and there has been no.oceasion to resort tothe 
‘sharp practice above described, The» new decorations of *the 
theatre caused the present season to open with great éclat.' The 
encaustic paintings round the boxes, executed with a carecand 
finish that completely eclipsedvall former attempts of the kind, 
created unqualified;admiration. .The ‘‘ bouton d’or’’ draperies 
in the boxes at first called forth some objections, the colour 
being supposed-inimical to the appearance of the ladies; but we 
‘believe the well-known explanation thatthe curtains were to be 
considered as frames, and the audience as pictures, producedits 
¢ffect. ;» VeRDI’s:Néno and the. ballet;)of »€atarina, both mew, 
commenced the-season, ‘The former, though not supported by 
the first-rate, artists,of the company, has. been very successfal, 
and, has been, played more. than any other opera during the 
season, ‘The peculiarity.of VERDI as a composer, which con- 
sistsin a certain-massive character given to his works, anda 
special attention to his choruses and general effects, 
rather than an elevation of individual character, is: now too-well 
known to require-a detailed comment here, for this: three chefs- 
d’eeuvre have'all been heard. We believe that with many of the 
professed connoisseurs: of. music, VERDI) hasbeen damaged by 
the excessive praise awarded him by his.:admirers. - The asser- 
tions that he possesses deep ‘‘science,’).and that he is the ‘‘re- 
generator ’’ of ‘Italian music, which have been echoed all over 
Italy, are too untenable to be received here, and over-laudation 
will.ever, produce a reaction. But whatever be the difference 
of opinion with respect to Verp1’s music, there can be none as 
to the propriety of»his operas being produced in this country. 
The fact of his suecess in Italy, Germany,» France, is unques- 
tionable,;.and ‘the public has:a right to hear the works of a com- 
poser who has attained the celebrity of VeRp1. The mannerin 
which both Nino and J ‘Lombardi, the other new opera of the 
season, have been put. upon the stage, is: such as has been un- 
precedented jin opera history. ‘New.and well painted scenery, 
rich costumes, andiattention to minute detail in representing a 
past.time, have given’ a character to these productions totally 
unknown of old, when there was really no detail at all,» but 
pieces-were represented’ with the first: seenes and dresses that 
came to hand. In point of character, the Opera used to enjoy 
the reputation of being the shabbiest theatre in the world.. Now 
it may rank with the most magnificent, thanks to the spirit-and 
good taste of. the present entrepreneur. I Lombardi, which was 
produced much later in the season than Nino, had the advantage 
of being supported by Grist and Mario; but, nevertheless, as 
a work, Nino seems to have had the preference. The artists 
who appeared in it at the commencement of the season ‘con- 
tinued in it to the close. Two of them were new'to the: Lon- 
don public—SaNncHIOL1 and CorBARt. ‘The former is a singer 
witha powerful voice, and with a great deal of energy and spirit, 
but she lacks flexibility and that cultivation which is essential to 
an artist of the highest class. CorBart has the manner of one 
not used to the stage, but the sweetness of her voice and the mo- 
desty of her deportment created-a general interest in her favour ; 
and she was a_pleasing representative of the. ‘‘ Adalgisas’’ of 
the season. Thé new BRAMBILLA, who-appeared shortly after- 
wards, had but a moderate success. With Easter came GRISI, 
M&rtio, and’ LABLAcHE, CASTELLAN having appeared pre- 
viously. To the qualities of a very accomplished. vocalist, she 
adds those of a very superior actress. In such characters as 
Amina, Lucia, &t, the ‘‘ Persiani” characters, she represents 
emotion without obtrusivéness, but always with truth and inten- 
sity. The delicacy of her acting has caused it to be in some in- 
stances overlooked, in spite of its finish and elaboration. GRISI, 
Mario, LABLACHE, and FoRNASARI are too well known to 
the public to need a word on this occasion.. As usual the greater 
portion of the evenings after Easter were devoted to the repre- 
sentation of operas established in public fayour. ‘The novelties 
were VERDI’s two ‘works, and DoNizEttt's Don Gregorio, 
which proved a failure from its’ own worthlessness, in spite of 
the support of LaBLac#e. “The balléts, prodiiced’ for the® 
time this season, were two in riumber, Catarini and Lalla Rookh. 
In the first ofthese "Lucrre Granw was displayed to Pawel 
advantage, and we re to say_that her vigorous and int 


tual style of dancing, which was not sufficiently appreciated last 
year, is now universally acknowledged, Her poses in the pas. 
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strategique: were novel and bold, and executed to: perfection. 
Lallah Rookh was an attempt to introduce into ballet a. principle 


‘| ZooLosrcay GARpEnNs, Regent’s-park. Daily; but the visitor 


mustibe with a member's order, 


new to.the English. public, to rely more-upon’ the: effect-of an,| SURREY, ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Kennington.’ Daily. 


ensemble than. on that. of isolated 
us from our opinion. that. dancing. is the chiéf ‘thing. which -the 
— habitués wish to: see;. for ‘with all the splendour with 

‘this ballet was put'upon' the stage, the’ pas were infinitely: 
more attractive than the processions through ‘the-desert. In- 
beth these pieces the corps:de ballet was turned to-exeellent se- 
count. Wemay instance the pas)strategique’ in) Catarina; and 
the:pas de neuf in Lalla Rookh: But the grand ‘*hit’’ inthe: 
ballet department this year-was‘the beautiful pas des déessesy in’ 
which TaGiioni was added to Cen1To and‘GRAHN.. This re- 


4 Itdid not convert | MiscRLLANEOUS. EXHIBITIONS now open: are —--Tableaux 


Vivants,) Dubourg’s Rooms, Wiaodmill-street, daily, morning. 
and evening. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

TO THE EDITOR OFTHE CRITIC. 
Siz,;—L. beg..your permission to allow. me: to call your 
serious consideration (onthe score of truth and science), to 


vived the kind of excitement: which was created by the pas-de | several points contaihed in an article of review, which 


quatre of 1845, and closed the season: brilliantly. In noticing 
the ballet'we should not pass over the young Louise’ TAGLIONT, 
who, albeit she has notvreached the highest rank, is‘ a’ danseuse 
of‘very great promise. To sum up, the chief features of ‘the 
present season, which has’ been throughout honoured by most 
distinguished. patronage, are the production of VeRDI’s: two 
operas and the pas des déesses, by three of the greatest' danseuses 
in the worldTaGuion1,; Ceriro, and GRAuN.—Abridged 
Srom the Times. 

Lycreum.—Another burlesque has been brought out here, and, 
as a matter of course, successfully. It is a travestie of Oberon, 
andhas the double advantage’ of being ludicrous in itself, with- 
ont -bringing:‘the original work’ into}contempt: Oberon, ‘at 
the Lyceum, becomes 0’ Brien, a name’ suggestive of the very 
essence of bu: ue, but:the great card, as-usual; is ‘‘ that’ fat 
little: punchy fellow’? KegeLey, whose Sir Bottle-of: Bordeaux, 
is as mirth-inspiringas a bottle of Champagne... His reminis- 
cences of BRAHAM thrown into the part are capitally rendered. 
We need scarcely say that he is aided heart and soul by his spouse 
and their clever daughter. ‘The burlesque is capitally got up. 

PRINCESS’s.—We have no novelty to report’ respecting’ this 
theatre, but we would advise‘our-readers to take the next oppor- 
tunity of seeing. The Merry Wives of Windsor here. : Madame 
Vestris, Mrs. StirLING; and Mr. C. MATHEWS were alone 
an attraction in parts so thoroughly fitting them; but the comedy 
is in other respects excellently got up. This theatre, as now 
managed, really briags back the pleasant evenings at the Olympic 
when under Madame Vestris’s direction. Floreat ! 

ADELPHI.—Paul Pry is being acted here, with WRIGHT as 
the hero. He does not altogether satisfy those who saw in it 
the great actor who created the part, but it is no\smal? praise to 
Mr. Wr1GHrt, that he so impersonates the charaeter as to'pres 
sent no grating contrast. There are several other excellent 
comedies and farces which have been omitted from repertoires 
since the retirement of Liston, but which might now be repro- 
duced with effect: 

‘Roya Potyrecunic InstiruTion.—Dr. Ry AN has com- 
menced a series of lectures on the subject of lamps and improved 
gas burners; and all'those who feel interested’ in these’ matters 
we'strongly advise togo and hear him. The manner in which 
he illustrates his discourse: by experiments is such that the 
auditor must be dull indeed not fully to apprehend from it the 
theory of combustion and luminous flame. In these lectures’ Dr: 
RYAN explains the laws of combustion, the nature.of our hydro« 
carbons, and the necessity there is for the presence of solid 
matter in flame, inorder that light may be produced: His» ex- 
periments, in proof of these positions, are extremely interesting, 
especially the beautiful one by which he illustrates the separation 
of the solid carbon from olefiant gas. In the other portions of 
the Institution there are still frequent accessions of new and in- 
teresting objects. 

— —— 


PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW OPEN. 

(For the accommodation of our numerous country, subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time. ] 

British MusevM, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

NATIONAL GaL_ery, Trafalgar-square., Open, every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES.—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford-street—French 
Plays, St, James’s Theatre. King-street, St. James’s—. 
Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum,. Strand—Sadler’s Wells, . City- 
road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road, . All daily, 

PANORAMA, Leicester-square. Every day. 

Diorama, Regent’s-park. Every day. 

CosMORAMA, Regent-street. Every day. 

TE Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4, 

MADAME Tussaup’s Wax-work, Baker-street. 

Ciivese Exutsition, Hyde-park-corner. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Langham-place... Daily, from 10, 
to 11 at night, 


in. your.valuable and. scientific. journal, August 15,.1846) on 
‘‘ Two Systems of Astronomy ;. first, the Newtonian System, 
&c,,; second, the System .in accordance with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, &c. by Isaac Frost.’”’ 

I give.great credit to: the. reviewer, . for'the straightforward 
and .manly manner in which: he . has expressed his opinion on 
the subject, whether inimical. or otherwise, because. I cannot: 
mistake his meaning, and:trust the same. good feeling: will be: 
extended towards me; as L.feel quite confident: that nothing 
short. of.a} complete refutation will.cause: those: points 1 have 
advaneed against: the. Newtonian: System to be shaken, in the 
minds of a discerning public. It is stated, that I have ‘‘ taken 
up the notion, that the Newtonian System is inconsistent with 
revelation.’’ If it is meant inconsistent with the revelations 
of the Holy Scriptures, I perfectly agree, and if I am wrong, 
let it be shewn wherein I amo. And let it be remembered 
that the Newtonian, formerly known as the’ Copernican, or 
the Pythagorean system, has been compelled to yield before 
the public opinion ; and truly it ought to be shewn, wherein 
itis impossible that it may not be again made’to yield as 
heretofore, seeing that the motion of the heavenly luminaries 
may be calculated as. precisely correct by either system. I 
would ask, is it imperative, or absolutely necessary, that the 
navigator should know the precise magnitude, and distance of 
the stars, &c. from our earth, in order'to enable him to navi- 
gate his vessel aright ? or are the positions in which he sees 
them, his only» guide, as regards*his observations of the 
heavens? Truly the latter is most feasible. 

Farther the reviewer says, ‘‘ Right'or wrong, the system of 
Newton has been universally accepted, and practically its 
truth is proved by the fact, that all the calculations: based 
upon it, are found. to be strictly correct.’’ This is certainly 
saying too much, as the history of astronomy will prove; by 
the various contradictions and calculations that have been 
made at different times; neither has the calculation that the 
planets are worlds inhabited like our own, been found to be 
strictly: trae, (See Dr. Scoresby’s lecture concerning the 
Moon, as published in the Dispaich, June 28th, 1846.) The 
reviewer also says, ‘‘ We need scarcely say, that in his 
endeavour to refute Newton, Mr. Frost bas-utterly failed.’’ 
This assertion, without anything in the shape of a proof to 
support it, will certainly make me desirous of your co-opera- 
tion to obtain, through the medium of your journal, a thorough 
controversion or refutation of the various. points that I have 
urged against the Newtonian system. If it be possible, it 
would be not only a source of information to myself, but a 
gratification and great satisfaction to that portion of the 
readers of Tux Crirtc, who are admirers of the Newtonian 
system; otherwise I shall be compelled to continue to sub- 
stantiate the belief that: what: I have’ advanced against that 
system is based upon truth. . Your insertion of the aboye will 
much oblige me, the author of the two systéms. 

I am, Sit, yours, &c. 

August 22, 1846. Isaac Frost. 

[We give'place to this ‘letter from our léve of fair play ; 
we must not, however, be tempted inté further notice of the 
subject). As far as Mr. Frost’s ‘arguments have weight, we 
give their writer the benefit of publication's ‘we think, how- 
ever, our readers wilk-agree~thut-he“has not improved his 
position by\thisletter.— Kp, Critic] = © 


NECROLOGY. 
ROBERT PLUMER WARD; ESQ. 
On: Thursday, the-13th, at theresidence of theLieut.- Governor: 





Tue CoLossEeum, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 





of Chelséa- Hospital, died Robert Plumer Ward, of Gilston 
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Park, in his 82ad:year.' ‘He held: office! in. the: Ordaance,and 
other departments, for. the quarter of>a whilst-in Par- 
liament, ‘and ‘during’ the Tory: administrations’ of ‘Pitt,’ Per 
ceval, arid’ Liverpool} atid when *véledsed from’ the labours 
which’ these dutiés’ etitailéd ‘pon ‘him, ‘he, fortunately for his 
future fame, turned bis eminent talents. to. the cultivation of 
literature. Twenty-one years ago he published ‘* Tremaine, 
or the Man of Refinemént:”” Sitécess and popularity imme- 
diately attended this novel; and! just two years after appeared, 
from the same hand, ‘De Vere, or the Man of Independ- 
ence,”’ . The admirable study of George Canning, among other 
well-known literary ‘and political characteps, in these pages, 
helped to render:them. still «mote popwlar. ‘than, with all their 
merits, they might; otherwise have been. “Dr, Cyril: Jackson 
was finely portrayed in this! group, and a touch’ of’ the auto- 
biography of the author himself péeped ‘out in the episodes 
called “ The Man of Imagination,” and “‘ The Man of Con- 
tent.” And content he was ‘to remain ten yéars ‘before he 
once more addressed the public... His ‘‘ Tlustrations of Human 
Life ’’ (like the preceaiin in 3 vols.), issued from the press in 
the spring of 1837, and was followed, in December 1838, by 
‘*Pictarés ofthe Wotld,’? 3 Yol4. téplete with variety; anid dike 
a Macedoine jelly full of fine _fruits—the results of ‘‘ much 
reading, great experience of the world, sensibility towards the 
beauties of nature, a highly cultivated taste, and a philosophical 
turn of ‘mind.” Ja '1841, “'De Clifford, or the’ Constant 
Man,” in 4 vols, worthily crowned these excellent productions 
from Mr.’ Colburn’s teeming printing-office; but if we ‘re- 
member rightly, Mr. Murray, about 1838, also published a 
work by Mr. Ward); éntitled ‘An Historical Essay on the 
real Character and Amount of the Precedent,of the Revolution 
of 1688.’’ Such are the literary features in the life of this 
thoroughly English gentleman; whose, family, and’ personal 
and political career, will be appropriately found in Burke’s 
last part of the ‘* Gentry of England,’’ just published, We 
had the honour and pleasure of Mr, Ward’s friendship. for 
many years, and can faithfully bear witness to his fine intel- 
ligence and boundless information, to the grace and courtesy 
of his manners, to the charms of his conversation in society, 
to the liberality of his spirit, to the integrity of his whole life, 
firm in public principle’ and exemplary in private intercourse, 
During his later years ‘he suffered from ‘the infirmity of deaf- 
ness, but nevertheless displayed his intellect unaffected to the 
end, and was as cheerful: and instractive as ‘we’ have known 
him in earlier days. By a curious-coincidence, as if coming 
events did cast their shadows before, he told us that in writing 
one of his first works, he looked over a road-book to select 
the name of an old English gentleman’s seat congenial to the 
scene he was about to paint, and pitched upon Okeover as 
possessing the desirable sound., Twenty years. after, having 
never otherwise heard or thought of it, he married the lady to 
whom that estate belonged, and lived there during many years, 
the guardian of her son by a former husband, its owner. Mr. 
Ward, the member for Sheffield, and the inheritor of much of 
his father’s abilities, adopted a different line of politics, in 
which he has distinguished himself, and is a member of the 
present Government. His highest wish may be, that at the 
close of his career, his consistency and conduct in every 
respect may cause him to be as widely esteemed and regretted 
as his honoured father.— Abridged fron the Literary Gazette. 


—>— 


DR. BOSTOCK. 

Among the deaths recorded in.the public obituaries of the 
last fortnight will be found that.of Dr. Bostock, whose name 
has been long associated with the progress of medical and 
general science. He was a native of Liverpool, and was,the 
only child of Dr. Bostock, who,, after a bright but very brief 
career of practice in that town, was cut off at an early age, in 
1774, The subject of the present, notice was born in 1773, 
Under the tuition of Dr, Priestley, Dr. Black, Dr, Monroe, and 
Dr. Hope, he became imbued, with, an. enthusiastic love. of 
science, more especially as connected with physiology and the 
precios of medicine, Having graduated at Edinburgh, in 1794, 

e settled in his native town, where, he was distinguished by a 
successful practice, and by the most active encouragement of 
the local charities and. literary institutions. He removed to 
London. in 1817-—influenced..chiefly by. the larger. facilities 
afforded by the metropolis for. the prosecution of his favourite 





study, and ,forenjoying the society of his scientific, friends, 
To ‘those: already:mentioned he was now-able.to add the illus- 
trious manies'of Davy; Wollaston, and ‘Young.~ Here he finally 
renounced the practice of ‘physic, and devoted himself entirely 
to’literary ‘and ‘écientific’ pursuits.“ Prior to'this ‘period, Dri. 
Bostock had contributed many important articles to Brewster's 

Encyclopedia, and ite most. of the Jeading journals; andjhe 

now ‘proceeded to’ publish his Elementary System of Phy 

siology—a work of great importance, containing the first con- 

nected view of the science put forward in this country. ‘The- 
third and last edition was published in’1837.’ He afterwards 

wrote a History of Medicine, which forms part of the Intro- 

duction to the ‘ Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine.” His 

other writings are very numerous; but it is not possible, in.a 

brief memoir, to,enumerate the titles even of all, his, separate. 
publications, to say nothing of his contributions to the cyclo+ 

peedias and leading journals of London and Edinburgh. Since 

his ‘residence in London, he’ has been associated with most of 
the scientific bodies there, and has taken an active share in 'the- 
management of many. In 1826, he was president of the 

Geological Society ; in 1832, one of the vice-presidents of the 

Royal Society ; and several times he has been on the councils 

of the Linnean, Zoological, Horticultural, and Medico-Chir 

rurgical Societies, as well as of the Royal Society of Litera- 

ture.’ In a word, Dr. Bostock may be said to have held a pros 

minent position among those who have in our day united their 
energies in the advanc t of medical and physical science. 

In private life he was respected and beloved. Heé'was at all 

times equally ready to impart the overflowings of ‘his sensitive 

and affectionate heart, and the varied stores with which his 

intelligent. mind abounded,— Atheneum. 
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METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY'S 
PLANS. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 242.) wn 

Mr. Smtr was questioned again as to the probability of 

the farmers making use of this manure. He''stated his 
Teasons. 


We know very well that grass is much more wanted, in the 
neighbourhood of large towus than grain; and we, anticipate 
that farmers will find it more profitable to, convert a greater pro 
portion of their land into proper meadow-than: keep it as-arable 
land... We expect.two-thirds of. our water, will be taken for the 
irrigation of. meadows, and one-third for, the enrichment’ of. 
tillage Jand, It. is extraordinary that, we have got so many for 
a new thing. I may mention, in illustration, with regard to gas- 
light; I have, known @ great deal, of. the introduction of gaslight 
into towns; so much were people opposed to it, that some of 
the gas works, after they had gone to considerable expenditure, 
found few people to! take the gas; and what I recommended to 
some of the towns in my neighbourhood was, to give in every 
street, at every 100 yards, some. shopkeeper light for nothing ;. 
and he very soon so outshone his neighbours, that, they alb 
adopted it; and so with the farmers with regard to this- 
manure ; no farmer will stand and see his neighbour have such. 
crops as they will have without taking it also. 


We come now to a very interesting aud important portion 
of his evidence. 


THE UTILITY OF SEWAGE MANURE. 


Chairman.—What experience have you as to the efficacy of 
the liquid manure generally ?—I ‘have examined all that 
has been done at Edinburgh, as I have stated before. I 
haye examined what has been done by the Duke of Port- 
land, and also at Salisbury, where part of the sew 
water goes for irrigation; but in order to test the matter: 
in some points that I. wanted to inquire into, I had an 
experiment made, in the first instance, in 1844, at Clitheroe 
in Lancashire, A Mr. Thompson was induced to fit up a small 
pumping apparatus ; he has a village there and a bleach work, 
where there is a great deal of soapsuds and, sewage matter from 
the village generally. At my recommendation he fitted up 
pumps, and with pipes conveyed it over his pasture land; and in 
order to test before he had gone on with his operations what 
was likely to be the result, he applied eight tons of liquid: 
manure to a given extent of land, to an acre; to another acre 
he put fifteen tons of common farm-yard manure in the usual 
way of dressing; to another acre he put, a,quantity of guano, 
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three ewt. of guano. The result was, that the grass which was 
raised by this sewage ‘water was superior tothe grass raised 
either: by ‘the! guano0 dr by the common /fatmyard: manure; 
fifteen: tons against eight:,, It must be taken -into,aceount that 
the liquid. manure which he used, was.,better than the. common 
sewage water. 1 bad another experiment, made, : 


How did he apply the liquid manure ?—He applied the liquid 
‘manure by. a common» liquiil manure ceart ;' he: had: not »got 
his. pipes in order then, and it was to test the. efficacy, of the 


thing. yoiv, bst 
_ |, How. frequently did he put it on?—QOnce, I had another. set 
of experiments, made at, Stirling, which.gave very. interesting 
results. I employed a person there upon whom I could rely to 
tnake the’ experiment for me. He laid out'some land in rather a 
Sandy, loamy'soil; taid out portions; first ‘a division he manured 
with farm dung and ashes mixed, at the rate of twelve tons per 
acre, and ata cost/of 48s. A second portion, with the) same 
compost, giving sixteen tons per acre, and at. a cost of 64s., A 
third division, with guano, two.cwt. costing 16s,,, A fourth with 
geano, four cwts.. per acre, at, a, cost.of 32s, Another, ridge, 
similar in extent to.the whole of this, was, manured with sewer 
water, at the rate of sixteen tons per acre, and taking itat 3d, 
per ton, the cost would be 4s. The average produce (the dif- 
erent’ specimens were not ascertained separately), the average 
produce of ‘the ‘whole ‘variety, the dung and guano averaged 
forty-five bushels per ere of good barley; That with the sewage 
water averaged fortystwo bushels.per acre, shewing that. this 
‘small | quantity (of: sixteen tons’ had the. effect of coming, very 
nearly up to dung and the guano, but shewing also that more 
liquid manure might be given. with safety. There was a,small 
piece tried without any manure at all. 
_: How, often was the, sixteen tons applied ?—Twice ; all the 
others were once. “The piece tried without manure only gave 
thirty bushels. The section’ which was raised from! the sixteen 
= of mixed manure, and-from-the-feur cwt. of guano, both - 
them t rgrow, nd, were laid in cq re) 
the peta ProOtr Tew) Waicheiees tuned-Wy Aue tewhige 
water was not €o the4yy hws to’ 68 Fafd {bit ifldpiptoximated very 
‘nearly to the bulk of the others, The sewer water was taken 
froma tank, into which it, flows from,the street.;, there isa very 
steep Street at Stirling, down which the water flows in“an-open 
sewer ; there is a considerable’ portion of spring water, and this 
water comes down ‘iif these ‘gutters, so’ that at that place the 
Mater looks:no more rich than: that which, I-bave exhibited/to- 
day from, the King’s,Seholars’ Pond. 1 e1gqn1m od} 
Colonel T. Wood.—Is it virtually so ?—T think so; it was.not 
analysed. A second experiment was made in raising turnips 
uponia’siinilar soilyt ou * 1g teil yy H 
J: Chairman:—Aléo ‘at Stirling?~<Yes,’ to the extent of'a quarter 
ofa rood; with two'tons of sewer! water) equal te 32°tons. per 
aere, costing 8s. the produce 28 tons ‘per statute acre of ‘bulbs; 
30) that a ton of sewage’ water very nearly raisesa ton of turnips. 
io Mr. Tower.»—What turnips were they ?—The greet top yellow. 
20 ‘Chairman.~-Do you know how often thatwas applied? Twice, 
1G tons each time, I 1 Ww 
3c By a water ¢art?—It was put on by a common’ watetihg pan, 
upon'a’sivall quantity of land?" 1a” of enwoy oda 
5: We add.a.few isolated experiments, described by, Mr.Suunuy 
by the Duke of Porthanp. , i io om 
;, At the Duke of Portland’s,, the land was a yery podr' sandy 
Tand ; I haye a specimen of it-(a specimen of the soil- ‘was, handed 
to the Committee)... It cost the Duke, I, believe, 30/, an acre to 
bring the land into a proper form for isrigation,, Dut. it, was land 
I understood not worth 4s. 6d. an acre before, and it now carries 
Adi Many crops avyean: shat ieven im that, distantoneighbourhdod, 
having a small portion of sewage water (Mansfgld,hasjonly 


10,000 people ; it is an old-fashioned town, with very few water- | 


closets) ; notwittistandisg that, he lets that’lmd which is nearest 
th¢.towm, and receives the, water.in,its best;condition, at 14/5 an 
acre; the Jandat.a greater distange he lets at .5/,.an acre. 

“A t Ws 0 iy MR. DICKINSON. | w bagion o " 
od gnay state I, haye, fesn.apme experiments carried out by Mr, 
J ickipson, the horse: dealer, who has.ia, consequence. £the.ap- 
cation of liquid manure raised ¢ IS ,¢T OPS»... His, ligui 
Onsists of the urine ef bs basses and 95, FOWRs ANY ATH 
jatter ; he dilutes it;with double NG yoluwe lof water a4 
plies it to a very poor olay, wretched land, nat, drained ;- 


is Italian rye grass that had been. already ‘cut four’ times this 
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‘Chairman:—Do you know how often he “it to ‘the rye 
grass. ?—He applies it every time:he cuts,:and: he is quite satis- 
fied if he‘was to give more. it would be. better, , Lt 'is quite. evi- 
dently marked, there,.where the, cart, goes, along, first; where 
there is a greater quantity thrown out. in. consequence. of the 
ettiiadionl presanre ‘of the water in the cart, the grass is much 
richer, and it just declines as the cart empties. 

, BY MR, KNIGHT,, 

I may,also,mention a very interesting experiment connected 
with this subject hy Mr, Knight the aurseryman, who has for 
the Jast four or five yéars converted'a well, which tie had in his 
nursery, to Supply water to “his' ‘plants; “into a tank. © He has a 
privy connected with it; ‘and he ‘employs’ ‘from ‘twenty-eight to 
thirty people, and'the whole of ‘those: people use the’ privy; and 
all-this | matter goes into-the-well. »-He pmmps: it up-with a mix- 
ture of. water from the welk and, appli¢s it to,bis plants, and has 
had the.most extraordinary results. produced, the most vigorous 
growth of plants;in this country, and has been enabled to bring 
some exotic plants to a luxuriance of growth equal to what they 
reach jn their own climate. ; 

(T6 be continued.) 
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The. Phrenological . Journal, and ; Magazine. of Morai 

_Scienee,.', No. LUXXXVAIL. for July. ° Edinburgh: 
.. MacLachlan; and Co, 0 9 
Tus Phrenological. Journal, pust.be -too.well known: to 
our. .readers, at least by teputatidn, after, the repeated 
notices of-it! inthis department of ‘Tue Orrric, to need 
any further description.! Now and Kereafter our duty 
will be confinedto’the easy and agreeable task of making 
known ithe subject-matter ofits contents) as successive 
nunibers make their appearance. grt 

The new part Opens wifh the’ translation and abridg- 
ment of ‘an! address delivered tothe, geheral meeting of 
natiiral philosophérs assembled at Bremen on’ 21st Sept. 
£844, on the, connection of phrenology with, science in 
general, and, with. natural science in particular... It is the 

roduction of GUsTAN.BYON, STRUV.E, advocate in Mann- 
omy editor of the German, Phrenological Journal.» It 
isjearnest and argumentative, precisely ealeulated to win 
the attention of -a scientific, audience.» Fromit we take 
twovor three passages :-—~ 


~’ Phrenology is the doctrine of the mind in inseparable con. 
nection with its bodily organs. This founded on the following 
fundamental propositions. , 1. The brain is the central organ 
of mental activity. * *.* ‘2, The brain is a, congeries of 
organs. *, * * Qi "he degree of energy with which every 
mental faculty manifests itself, Usted toni ceteris, paribus, 
with the size ofits organ, *" *." * ‘The quality of the brain, 
moreover, is of the highest importance ;, but you are not to 
conclude from this, ‘nit its, gtéautity is not. likewise essential, 
While we' ascribe due influence to, the quality, We must vindi, 
Cate, also the jmportancé of quantity mf,the brain.) 4,. The 
outer table of the skull corresponds .in general to the inner 
table, and this to ‘the exterior surface of the brain, The obs 
jections, brought, against. this prepsttign ‘ros entirely upon 
erroneous: conceptions of it. “Phrenologists have ascertained 
and described, with the greatest-exactness, the instances in 
which there is a depart fhig aule. * * * These 
four fundamental eet pees ed Fo the discovery of the 
fh cttotiy Gf the different party dfwhieh the Brain t¥ cdiipdsed, 
mek 8 Oneopart Of the bealtyas wot Tes’ coniplevely distinct 
TH reganhPes its ferveHois from He othe parts, than oné’organ 
iti’ the thotan is fuactionally vépatate’frdm' the gthers, ; 
‘ooPhe'phretiologist, therefdre, is’disttiMished from ‘the’ ron- 
phrenologieal” ‘phiystologistofly' i? Obie’ partteitat}—that’ be 
does ‘not vest! sutitied With tvestigntin’ thelfufictions of the 
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particular parts of the, brain ‘true ?;and, Are the: conclusions 
which they draw fromtheir:factssound? These two questions 
haye never been scientifically answered by any physiologist who 
has appeared:as the opponent of Phrenology.. Every. physio- 
logist who has taken the trouble to put these questions to the 
test of experience,—for example, Dr. Andrew Combe, Vimont, 
Broussais, and others,—has becomea phrenologist. As, before 
the time of Gall, the doctrine of ‘the‘functions of the brain lay 
in the deepest obscurity, the same was the case in regard to 
the knowledge of the corporeal organs.of the mind. While the 
physiologists gave themselves, almost..no concern about. the 
mental elements in man, the psychologists equally neglected the 
bodily element. The physiologists cultivated one, and the 
psychologists the other branch of the same science, without 
being aware that they ought to stretch out their hands to each 
other; for the inseparable connection of the mind and body 
necessarily forms the fundamental basis of all, our-researches 
when we examine the phenomena of living man, whether we 
occupy ourselves with the body animated by mind, or with the 
mind bound up in corporeal organs. 


Phreno: , as the orator truly observes, is, in fact, the 
science of human nature, and its utility is thus elo- 
quently pictured :— 


Every moral act and effort upon this.earth takes place by 
means of men, is directed towards men, and is undertaken for 
men. He who does not know man, will, even with the best 
intentions, be able to accomplish little for humanity,—will 
acquire no influence over his fellow-creatures, and:will be-un- 
able to attain the end which:he pursues. Knowledge of human 
nature is, therefore, the essential condition of all .extensive 
usefulness, [Men of,great natural sagacity acquire this: know- 
ledge almost without an effort, by observation. of mankind; 
but when reduced into the form. of a science, it may: be com- 
munieated to ordinary minds, who, unaided, never could.suc- 
cessfully master it.] _The-science,of human. nature is, there- 
fore, the most important of all the sciences ; it prepares, in 
some measure, the path by which the others may approach the 
human mind. Ignorant of human nature, the theologian, the 
jurist, the physician, the philosopher, may unfold his know- 
ledge to the world with the greatest learning ; but it will only 
be when this knowledge comes home to the human under- 
standing in the language of nature and of truth, that it will 
begin to bear fruits. How many well meant endeavours are 
unfortunately shipwrecked through the incapacity of individuals 
learned in a particular department of science, to.understand 
and to treat human nature! It is not enough that the theo-. 
logian and moral philosopher should deliver good precepts ; 
when they want the skill to adapt themselves to the wants and 
mental condition of those to be instructed, their words find no 
entrance into the mentalear. * * * Phrenology teaches 
us that a harmonious development of our powers is, possible 
only when each organ fills the place which has been assigned 
to it by nature—when the animal propensities obey, and. the 
moral feelings (in league with the intellect) govern. Only that 
family, that church, and that state, which takes. into. account 
the ordination of nature, will be capable of developing its 
powers according to nature. On the contrary, a system 
of education, a religion, or a government, which, instead 
of building upon the moral and intellectual powers of man, 
takes the animal propensities for its foundation, and chiefly 


developes them, rests on precarious ground ; for, without the | 


sentiments of Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Benevolence, 
the intellect becomes like a two-~edged sword, which cuts those 
whom it is intended to defend. 


The second article is a curious one, “On the Mea- 
surement of Heads,” by Mr. James Srraton, of 
Aberdeen. From:this we take a single passage, on the 


AVERAGE SIZE OF NATIONAL HEADS. 

From the evidence which I have seen, I am led to suspect 
that the extremes of size (and of course the means also) are 
the same, or nearly.so, in all countries. Be this as it may, 
the evidence is conclusive that the average size of head differs 
toa very great extent in the different races, nations, and tribes, 
of which the human race is composed. Such being. the case, 
it follows, that when we have discovered the average size of 
head of any tribe or nation, we are so far prepared to estimate 
its national power of mind and force of character. The fol- 











-lowing-extractifrom:the Contributions tothe ‘Mathematics of 
Phrenology, ‘p. 21, will illustrate our position :— 
Average size of Caucasian head 


».» 137, cubic. inches. 
be Mongolian. . . . 127 - 
be Malayan... . 126 * 
= Ethiopian. . ... 123 i 
~ American Aborigines 122 * 
” Asiatic.. . . « « 19 ” 


The sizes are given as an -approximation to the truth. 
From the small numbers of specimens of most of the races 
which have been measured, we are quite unable to be sure of 
accuracy ; this, indeed, cannot be looked for until extensive 
series of measurements have been produced from each race:on 
its native soil. 


This is followed by a contribution from Mr. E. J. 
Hytcue, entitled “ A Phrenological Glance at a Ragged 
School.” A large slice from this will greatly interest our 
readers. 


A “Ragged ‘School’”’ may be briefly characterized as a 
school for thieves ; for, with a very ‘few exceptions, the chil- 
dren admitted into such seminaries are either the sons of felons 
and abandoned women, or young thieves. “Taking the 
‘* Ragged School” in Field-lane, Smithfield, as an illustration 
—for no other school includes so utterly debased a class 
amongst its pupils—it is gratifying to be able to premise that 
the attempt, not to crush and annihilate, but to guide the 
rampant animalism into proper channels, has-not been in vain ; 
but that not a few have been rescued from a life of sin and 
shame, and placed in positions to become blessings rather than 
curses to society. It needs but a glance at the physique of 
these boys to perceive that mental daring predominates over 
bodily strength ; for as they are subject to alternate fits of re- 
pletion and starvation, and as, in addition, the air which they 
continually respire is surcharged with the foulest vapours and 
pregnant with death, dealing fevers instead of conferring the 
healthy bloom of youth, they appear emaciated, care-worn, 
and consumptive. The heads of the majority of ‘the boys are 
large, much larger indeed than the heads of most well-educated 
youths; many, in fact, of the age of fiftcen, possessing heads 
as large as those of active men of thirty; and no phrenologist 
could hesitate in inferring that, if their life is to be a life of 
crime, it will be characterized by no common amount of vice, 
but become notorious in the annalsof crime. Out of fifty 
boys, varying in age from five to sixteen, I have not traced 
‘the lymphatic temperament in one, and the signs of the ner- 
vous are presented by very few. The sanguineous predomi- 
nates—every boy possessing a large measure of that tempera- 
ment—and about one-fifth also possess-a slight share of the 
bilious. In accordance with the usual accompaniment of the 
sanguine temperament, they manifest great physical vivacity, 
even the most studious keeping their limbs in inces- 
sant motion, as if bodily quietude were positively painful. 
I expected to find, as in the adult criminal class, 
that the posterior lobe would considerably -preponderate 
over the anterior; but I found that the head was nearly 
equally divided, taking ‘the portion of ‘brain in front, 
and that at the back, of the ear, as the points 
of observation. The great absolute and relative size of 
the frontal “lobe is striking; in most heads there is that 
prominence and bulging out of the forehead, which generally 
accompanies active or precocious intellect ; and in many there 
is great breadth and height. Most of the perceptive orgaus 
are well developed ; ‘those of Individuality, Form, and Tune, 
being the largest, and Order being the smallest. The reflective 
group is not deficient, Casuality being rather large, Compari- 
son large, and Wit very large. As might be expected from 
such an intellectual organization, they display unusual acute- 
ness, and a readiness of inquiry and apprehension which is 
striking ; ‘and their mental acumen is rendered more piquant 
by a rich fund of drollery, and the interspersion of witty ob- 
servations, which are often as true as they are original. The 
greatest difficulty is found in overcoming their innate love of 
fun; but when their interest is once excited they need no 
farther guidance, but never rest until they have got at the 
marrow of a subject. Taking the average, the organ of Vene- 
ration is very feeble, and they exhibit a sad want of reverence 





for sacred subjects, and a defective perception of that common 
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every-day. respect which -is due to all, and which elevates: 
courtesy into something far higher than»mere compliment. 
The organ of Secretiyeness is very large; and. its influence on 
the intellect is characteristic. Nothing delights 
than to submit questions which they know cannot be answered, 
or to mystify the teacher by tales of marvellous events; and 
by a natural Socratic mode of questioning, they often succeed 
in trepanning their instructor into some absurd admission, the 
drift of which he does not perceive unti] the sly smile mantles 
their countenances.. The organs of Combativeness: and Acqui- 
sitiveness are very large ; and the native tendencies to pilfering 
and pugilism are difficult to checks There» are also! the: cere 
bral signs: of great ‘firmness, accompanied*by an obstinacy 
which it is difficult to repress. The coronal surface:is rather 
flattened, but rounded at the regions of Hope and Benevolenee. 
It is impossible to glance at a development such as that whieh 
has’ been portrayed, without perceiving the elements of a 
character, the ultimate direction of which must mainly depend 
upon the kind of culture which it receives. If, uncared for, 
they are left in Field-lane,—where the gin-palace is the sole 
object which presents any signs of prosperity, and where to be 
expert in crime is to achieve the highest excellence,—there can 
be no doubt that they will receive that kind of moral training 
whieh shall ensure Norfolk Island as their inheritance. . Edu- 
cation, especially that of a moral and religious character, can 
alone preclude this fearful result, and insti]. those higher, ideas 
of the. purposes of man’s creation, which shall, cause them, to. 
shun. vice as the murderer, of the soul. 


Mr. Cuaries Prentice, of Cheltenham, has con- 
tributed an essay on the Heads and Mental Qualities of 
Sir WALTER Scort, and other eminent. individuals, 
particularly novelists and men of science... This is, fol- 
lowed by a paper “ On the practical application.of Phre-, 
nology in the ordinary affairs of Life,” The author's 
notion. is, that _phrenologists should endeavour to .give 
practical. proof of their doctrine by forming schools and 
societies in which none should be admitted with heads 
belew-a certain standard. The proposition has. novelty 
to reeommed it; therefore let the writer be heard in his 
own behalf. 


Ten men. of superior mind, thus associated, would, have 
greater power than ten thousand men bound together only. by 
the loose.ties. of ordinary association, and . among, whom: jea- 
lousy, ignorance, selfish designs, and suspicion, are. continus 
ally at. work.. A splendid. proof.of the power of Phrenology 
and of education together, could be given by forming a 
model, school of children of. the, finest obtainable. cerebral 
and, general physical organization, and educating them. with 
every advantage: by, a, teacher, of the highest experience,.cul- 
tivation, and cerebral, development. If sucha teacher do 
not.giye to the world men.and women. who shall: be. living 
proofs, which folly and bigotry shall not dareto deny,.of the: 
value,of Phrenology, and of enlightened education, then the 
greatest writers on beth. those subjects are mere. visionary 
enthusiasts.. Or, if the best possible amusement;, instruc- 
tion, and society, be required,. institutions. may be formed 
(similar to the existing literary and scientific institutions, 
club-houses, &c.), an essential to membership of which should 
be, the possession ofa brain not below a stated proportion. 
Such institutions might be. formed. in at least, every large 
town, Besides the great benefit of. bringing superior minds 
into, community, .they,, would offer to them luxuries, conve- 
yiences, enjoyment; and instruction, at. a lower~ rate, and 
higher. in degree and character, than is. possible any other 
way, They might be made profitable speculations, by the 
cultivation and education. of those whose organization shewed 
them capable of high excellence in elocution, music, and va- 
rious other arts, and sciences; and the public would soon.find 
out, and liberally pay for, the superior instruction and enter- 
tainment such institutions could afford. 


_“ Popular Impulses, versus The Criminal Law,” ex- 
hibits in a striking aspect the wavering state of the 
public mind on the subject of insanity, the consequence 
of imperfect knowledge. ‘“ Why are Infant Schools | 
languishing?” maintains the proposition that WiLDER- 
SPIN’s system is not based upon observation of human 


275: 
nature; and that it’ isnot cordially ‘because it 
is“ found: it practice not’ to’ accor its professed 
objects, “A collection of “Cases and’ Pacts” follows. 
Among ‘them is a curious case of Local Tubercular 
Déposit on the'Surface.of the Brain, communicated by 
Mr, Rosert Dunn to the Medical and Chirurgical, 
Society. . Appended.to, itis an,agcount,.of a somewhat 
similar. case,,seen. hy, Mr, Gzoxnge.ComBe, in America. 


It'is‘the case'of' a-young man of’ the name of Richardson, 
from whose head Dr. George M‘Clellan, professor of surgery 
inthe Jefferson College; Philadelphia, removed two tamours— 
one external to the skull, the other internal. The latter, 
about the size‘and form of half-a hen’s egg cut longitudinally, 
was'situated between the skull’ and the falx, and had carried 
the longitudinal canal down uninjured ‘below its lower surface. 
Both temours had ‘been formed in consequence of ‘a blow re- 
ceived from a stone, so slight at first’as ecarcely to attract 
attention; and their growth had extended over a period of 
three years. Dr. M‘Clellan removed the’ skull to the extent 
of several square inches, and was at: the time impressed with 
the conviction that. the brain: in this-region;had disappeared ; 
but to his astonishment, on the second or. third dressing, he 
found that the conyolutions had risen up, and that, in point of 
fact, they had never been destroyed, but only displaced by the 
pressure-of the internal tumour, and nature had accommodated 
herself to the change. The organs affected by the tumour 
were Self-Esteem, and Love of Approbation. Mr. Combe 
had the good fortune to see the young man a few days after 
the operation, and has given the followmg interesting account 
of the interview. ‘‘ When I saw the patient he was pale, and 
much reduced in flésh, but placid, and quite intelligent, He 
rose from’ bed, came into an adjoining room, and sat before the 
fire. On the dressings being remoyed, I saw the surface of 
the organs of Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation exposed. 
They were large, particularly Self-Esteem. They rose and 
fell with the pulsation of the arteries. They were entire, and 
on’a lével with the’ other portions of the brain, I conversed 
with him, and ‘received from himself, the information concern- 
ing the catse and’ growth of the tumours. He said he knew 
that it was a matter of ‘life and death; and resolved to submit 
to the operation, and to endure it manfully. His organs of 
Firmnhess seemed ‘to be large, but they were not involved in 
the injary, or only partially so,.at the posterior edge.’” Mr. 
Combe’ adds: “ ‘The’ patient recovered, and after his convales- 
cence lie méntioned facts, that shewed that his sentiments of 
Self:Esteem and Love of Approbation had not remained un- 
affected during the progress of the disease. He was a player 
and ventriloquist, and performed in the western cities. He 
stated, that before receiving ‘the blow, he was an entire 
stranger tg diffidence. For the first three months after the 
accident, he félt’ no change in’ his' mental condition, and was 
not’ aware that there was an affection of his head, At the 
end of ‘that time, the external tumour began fo attract his 
attention, and he felt visitations of diffidence, which he had 
never before experienced. He was convinced that his powers 
of ‘acting ‘were unimpaired, yet he could not give effect to this 
conviction ; for he felt as if he should fail. In course of time, 
his ‘self-confidence diminished so much, that he could no longer 
appear’ on the stage, yet his intellectual faculties were clear and 
active.”’ 


The head. of General Tom-THumB has been examined 
by. Mr. SrraTon, who reports of it that the size of the 
brain is the smallest recorded of one eapable'of sane and 
somewhat vigorous mental manifestation, 


As regards the balance of the different parts of the head, 
‘*-General Tom Thumb”’ is a. very favourable specimen in most 
particulars. The anterior and coronal regions are slightly 
below an equal balance, the posterior is slightly above. Some 
of the individual organs present slight deviations from the 
equal balance, In the anterior region, Individuality, Form, 
Size, Weight, Locality, and Eventuality, especially the last, 
are the largest orgat. Cautiousness is conspicuous in the 
lateral aspect.. The cerebellum seems to be very small, as de- 
fective indeed as‘I have ever seen it in an infant of six months. 
In this particular, the ‘‘ General’ is a very remarkable case 
against the doctrine held by some, that the cerebellum is con- 
nected with the regulation of muscular action; for, if there 
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be any one,thi » fo pish bere be said 
to be Yom taind hpa08 eden Li anda 8izé ne pro- 
portions, it is his control over muscular action. In his repre- 
sentations of thé \Grééidn) Statues, INapéleon, Frederick the 
Great, the English Gentleman, the Highland Chieftain, &¢. 
the rapidity with which;he.can change: his.:posture, and: the 
accuracy with yrhich he.ean. imitate the actions and attitudes; 
—s0. fares mere \musoular action is concemed,—of the:objéct 
represented, an? regarded as, very: remarkable, “His. intellec- 
tual acquirementeane 6did t0:bé.nery limited .as yet. \\Itwill 
be,extremely, im portant, to note his progress in ‘this particular. 
Tt.is:to be-hoped:that phrenologists who happen to meet with 
the, ‘' General’? will endeavour toy inform: thémeel ves as aceu- 
rately as possible regarding his progress and proficierioy in 
intellectual pursuits, and r om time to time. His 
muscular system has attained a degree of firmness, strength, 
and maturityg quitecejual.te; OrTatherbéyond ithe average of 
his age. It is legitimate to presume that the brain is matured 
in a corresponding degtéel I Hib’ healthilis said to be excellent. 
‘ General. Tom, Thumb?’ is, then, I repeats a.case of unusual 
interest to the phenological world. :, the affords the extremely | 
rave, opportunity. of solying one question im the great problem: 
What amount of, manifestation, is,.a, well-balanced and healtby. 
head of a given size,capable of ? .:The:tfGeneral’’ is certainly 
very neat,df he does,not actually touth,- the, extreme: lowest 
point on, the scale of, size... What, then, is a head of 66 ora 
brain.of 40 cubic inehes ;eapable- of attaining. in. his cirewm- 
stances 2. roig odw Ils sitisq bse ' 
‘“The* American’ Journal of ‘Insanity ‘has, contributed: 
sétte” extremely, pe 9 “Remarks on Homicidal 
Inipitlse, with “a ‘case.’ Tt’is from the pen. of Dr,. 
SairveL’ Woopwarp,. Superintendent, of the State 
Lunati¢ “Hospital, . Worcester, Massachusetts... We .ex- 
tract the case ; it.earries its. own commentary. :-- 
6 YC 10! 2)” CASE OF HOMICIDAL IMPULSE, i Sm 
‘fin’ the Sth Of APRA 1845, I.,avas, consulted, by,.G:. E,, 
twenty-five years. of. age, inapperent, good health, of, gdod 
pers nal appearances good habits, manners, and character, 
beth he called on Taspuneel father stated to, me,that 
he Kad fora few days been up appy, from, an. apprehension 
that he should injure some. of the family.; that. this impression 
preyéd' upon ‘his. mind, depressed. his. spirits, and .rendered: 
hith unfit for laboyr.; I did. not. learn, from the, father that he 
was ‘apptehensive of shy tangs from, this, condition, of the.son,, 
or that he was informed, of the.extent, of. the-evil that preyed. 
upon his mind; he ‘only requested, my. advice for. him.as a 
physician.” ‘The’ young manson, , and. in, a private.ia- 
terview gave me the following story of his own case tr oo, 
He was quite well and” cheerful till September 1843, when 
he “Jost the brother above,alluded to, which made_ him sober 
and pensive, but it was not followed immmediatély by any 
petuliar iféetirigsy°Tu- €é°course-of the winter he became 
affebted With this extraordinary desire to Ail. Frequently, in 
the course.ef the day, this feeling was-eXcitedy by the presence 
of -his own family friends, to. such a degree ‘as’ to make ‘him. 
shii@der’at'theirdangér-and his own strange and unhatural 
propensity... Hechad no antipathy:towatdo’tny of them; on 
the-contrary, he had all the affection of a son.and a brother, 
Although this desire to kill hauntéd Mai pérpetually for some 
weeks, he cautiously. concealed ‘it from. hie friends; and that:so 
successfully, thatethey had no mistrust -ofhis’feelings, or ap- 
prehension of dager. As the; warm weather approached, 
and he began;to labour out of doors, the propensity gradually 
subsided, and left him entirely before: samineriiEarly fa the’ 
wiriter of 184426; >the younhy°*man formed x ‘partnership with a 
brdther-in-law,'té tarry on the shoe-buginess.in.a neighbour: 
ing; ¢ownjaud they commenced rations .about‘tw6 weeks 
before he consulted me, on the,, Sth of'Saiuary, “Almost im, 
metifately affér conmmiéhciig’this labour in the shop, with.his 
brother, this impulse was re-excited, and he-felt aw irresistible 
desire to KILL HIM. So strongly was, this feeling excited 
many times a-day, that he felt, coni elled ‘to leave his work, 
and fait the room frequenttty > beHeving, Wie how does, ‘that. 
he showld "hate ‘kifed hint, if Peay dt abruptly torn 


himSelfaway, | Aftér' struggling many! 
propensity” he? lefe hig “Work without 


r8° with this dreadful |” 
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mains, the wiotim-of the same wretcled feelings, and he insists. 
that he shall kill somebody if net-speedily cured. I prescribed. 
‘some remedies, \and ia :course of diet and regimen for him, and 
recommended him to call ‘ow me’again, if he did not soon ‘get 
better, “Not liaving heatd from -him. since, I hope that the 
dreadful impulse.bas again.passed from his mind. 

. "The.next. paperis a notice.of the last number of the 
German Phrenotoyical Journal, which contains many 
valuable papers ; one of these ve forward the germ, 
of “an ‘idea which’ ‘will gti he consideration of re- 
flectiye phrenologists, It seems to us to throw some. 
light. upon thie relative results of;size,and intensity upon 
the manifestations of the faculties, and for want of dis-- 
tinguishing which so.many..mistakes have been made in: 
cranioscopy: Itisentitled’. ic si yu 
| \*° On the Feist ion between the Intensity of Action and Ex- 
RA the different-Cerebral Organs,”’  ‘‘ The re- 
lation,’ says Mr, Seblatter,*‘ between extension in size and in- 
tensity in function, is éxtremely different:in the different organs 
of the brain, and has never been, to my knowledge, treated of by 
phrenplogical: authors. : ‘Thesorgans‘of Amativeness, Philopro-- 
genitiveness,‘ Déstructiveness, and ‘Cautiousness, for example, 
are very large in.every individual in proportion to the size of 
the knowing: organs; even when these are developed to an un- 
common extent.): Nevertheless} the latter manifest themselves, 
in \cothparison ‘with the foriiér; with equal, if not greater, 
foree ‘and intensity. If a°musician’ has the organs of Cau- 
tionsness) very largely developed; and if he’has also the organs © 
of ‘Fume developed; ‘say to’ the extent’ of only, one-third or 
one-fourth of the size of those of Cautiousness, Tune will stilk 
be'manifested' with a degree of intensity as deep and passionate 
ad that which chatactetises the manifestations of the former. 
If we-itiagine an’ ‘intéllectual organ—say that of Tune—to be 
equal‘ in’ size’t6 ‘the érgan’ of ‘a ‘strongly-developed feeling or 


“| propensity, and to continue endowed with the peculiar intensity. 


which belongs. to thé’ intéHéctual organs, what overwhelming 
ertérgy atid ‘passionaté manifestations of mental power would 
not such an intellectual‘organ prodace! What a monstrously 
extravagane“mad-cap would a man be who had the organ of 


 Witas large absolutely as that of Cautiousness, if its intensity 


were proportidnate to its size ! In the progress of Phrenology, 
the relations between intensity and size, in, the organs of the 
frontal tobe, and“ between intensity and size in the organs of 
the middfe‘and posterior lobes of the brain, and in the cere- 


‘belltin, ‘probably will bé more exactly discovered. Perhaps 


theté ‘may ‘be founda ‘difference of relative intensity in each of 
the three lobes, and in the cerebellum 5 proportions, for ex 
ample, ‘such’ as fimong the numbers 1,2, 3, 4, or as among 
1,°2)°4, BO RR RO TF each. fibre of a nerve, 
and each fibre of a cerebral or 
may bé''that every conception: has, its own, fibre, or its own 
bundle of fibres, in the organ. which forms it. If so; the’ fibres 
of an organ in the frontal lobe, ((which has a great multitude 


‘of fiinctions to perform), must,be finer and more numerous 


thant those of an organ in, the posterior lobe or the cerebellum. 


How few, for instanee, are the differences between the feelings: - 


produce by, Amativenegs,.or by Philoprogenitiveness, or by 


Adhesiveness, compared. with, those, produced, by Tune, by :- 


Colouring, by Language, by Form, or, by Individuality 1, What 
@ legion of thoughts of different kinds cross each other:im; one’ 
of the reflecting organs—which, organs, all-combined, do not 
odciipy'a greater space than. the organ of | Philoprogenitiveness 
alone!” \1 .wish that the phrenologists would make this the 
subject of, their considetationy inquiry, ‘and reflection.” “The 
foregoing is:a free and abridged translation of Mr. Sctilatter’s 
speetilatian ’(for® it‘lis’ orily' aif Hypothesis). We have found 
some difficulty in tratslating it; in consequence of terms being 
used by ‘hitt which have tid ‘éxact equivalents in the English. 
languages’ But‘it séents’to bchitdid ‘an interesting idea which 
is well worthy of ‘consideration, ok ved’ 

There is, moreover, the sual collection of the phre- 
nological.antelligence of the quarter? * 





» has its peculiar function, it, 
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stony Metys-at-that,: Wert of Bin, eo CAanteds: 
[This ispartof a complete list now béingextracted for’Tuw Cxiric from 
othe p aeremeners that appeared in the yet nny during 
e present century, The reference, with the date and place of ¢ 
Sadvertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragrae 
to duty. But.the figures refer'to a cortesponding entry ina kept 
at Tue Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to anydpplicant.” 'To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, & fee. of half-m+crown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
‘publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inclosed.] 


_ 294. Herr-at-LAw of WILLIAM Manson, late of Worksop, 


Notts, surgeon (died Sept. 1835). “ ; 
295) Next OF Kin of ANN SAMPsOn, Of Harley-street, Mary- 
109 Vlebone, Middlesex (died 25th March, 1835), or. their’ re- 
-2iD presentatives. ° a 235/59 
296. MaRncArer Eriz ABET WatGat and Grorce Wricur, 
son and daughter of Adam /\Wright, formerly’: of 
Spital Farm, Kelso, N, B. ELizaBETH, JAFFERY, 
RoBERTIAPFERY, WILLIAM, MARGARET, CATHERINE 
and’ JoHN* JAFFERY;° sos’ and daughters’ of’ Robert 
Jaffery; formerly:of Stitchill Mill, ‘near Kelso, ‘aforesaid, 
residuaty legatees and devisees:of Robert) Marshall, late 
of the island-of Jamaica, (died 19th: Dec. 1829). 

297. Herr-at-Lawvand Next or Kin of Roserr MAr- 
SHALL, late of island)of Jamaica (died 19th Dec. 1820). 

298. RELATIONS of: Manta; otherwise’ MARY LUSTON for, 
merly WARBOYS;:-but»who passed by the namewof MARFA 
Lustick, and resided. in Dec,.1835, at 36, Park+street, 
New-road, and was, afterwards in) the: serviceof,; W.J. 
Hall, Esq. Snafesbrook, Essex. Something to. advantage. 

299. CHILDREN of Mrs. EstTHER, Hitt, |formerly BinGFIELD, 
~~ who resided in Clapham, Surrey, in, 1722, or their descen2 

dants. Something to advantage. “ 

300, NexT oF Kin of IsapRiia ARCHALL, | 55,. Seymours 
“place, Bryanstone-square, Middlesex, deceased (formerly 

ISABELLA Da ¥, spinster), Something to advantage. 

301. Next or Kin of Mary. Brieut, late of Oxford, spinster 

(died 12th Sept, £834), or representatives. 
302, Mr. Henry PERRIN, late surgeon H. C,S.- who before 
> 1837 resided at NewYork, and: afterwards; supposed to be 
“in London.” Something to advantage. sg 
303. Herr or Hetpess-aT-Law of Ggorce Eaton, formerly 
“of Shaftesbury-terrace,, Pimlico, Middlesex, and afters) 
wards of Howick-place, Vauxhall-road, gent,.(died 11th 
April, 1928)7°' 2°" os a 
304, Next o¥ Kin of JON Parmer, of Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, merchant (died 1805), or their representatives, 

305. Next or Kin of EnizaBetu Ascrort, wife of William 
Ascroft, late of Upholland, Wigan, Lancaster (died Aug, 
1924), or their'representatives. 

306; Next or Kin of JoHN'Lorp, late of Calliards, Roch- 
4/ dale, Lancaster, yeoman ‘(died 5th Sept. 1828), or their 

iveprésentatives:? ~ " "s 

30%. Herr /at-LAW' and Next oF Kix of Toomas Eppen, 

of Blackwall, 'in'the parish of Tredington, Worcestershire 
(died Feb: 1811),'or their representatives. ~~ F 
309) PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVES Of JAMES BROWN, dey 
10 weased, who was'a> baker ‘in’ Holborn in and pridr to Oc- 
.fouteber 1827. 1 Something to advantages Y 

309¢' CHILDREN of JoHN'CodPER, late of Hatlestone, Sut: 
yc folk; farmer (died Jan’ 1819), ‘or their representatives. 

310° NeXt of Kin of SXmbEet BOXRN, late of Castle-stxeet, 

in! Oxford-steeet, Middlésex" (died! Sept. 1834), or their re- 

10 presentatives, Dt Mees 

31} CHILDREN Of DENNIS’ BURROWS, of Cirentéster, Glou- 

.« eestersbire, and) Hawnan, his wife (matried in 1726) ; 
oi! Bowarn: Titmne) BurRn0wss “Dennis BURRowS; 
of (MARY, ANN, ,CADHBRINE)| wife ofsHenry Humphreys; 

Eprora Perry Burgows; ANN Perey; wife of a> 


br a Miller, and..WiLL1AM, Perey: BURROWS)! The} 


ree former are supposed, to: haye. resided, nean Canter- 
“bury, and the three latter in Oxfordshire. ;.To-claim. 
312, NEXT OF Kin of Tukaxnan Hayngs Byxj late: of 
‘Prospect-place, Surrey-road, Southwark, Surrey,-widow, 
deceased. Something to advantage. 
313..J0HN MtcHELson, who it thé ‘year 1777 wis described 
as a midshipman or other, officer ‘in othe? navy;‘and sup- 
posed to be a natural son of the then late General Ni- 
cholson. Something to advantage. 
(To be continued weekly.) 
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LITERARY INTELLAGENCE. 


REFORM |CLUB, 


The committee of: this ‘establishment’ commenced, about 
four years ago, the formation of an extensive ‘parliamentary 
library, a yery considerable part “of whichis now completed ; 
and’we think we shall be doing a service 'to the *“liberal inte- 
rest,’’ and more ‘particularly to those ‘im! any* way ‘engaged in 
parliamentary matters, if, on the eve of the Session, we inform 
them what valuable materials. have been’ providéd* fo facilitate 
or «testi future: ‘plans of ‘improvement #/aid that the matter 
which must be used partially by all who propose or advocate 
improvements, or oppose. innovation, is. here.arranged so that 
it-can be consulted entire, and with facility...;The.work has 
beén, corimenced with the mass of papers. published by order 


| of the House of Commins since the union of the, three king- 


doms. The whole of the Papers upon each subject, from 1801 
to tlie ‘present time; will be bound together ‘asa complete and 
distinct cottection;' ‘enitirely distotinected’ from‘ every other ; 
except as regards incidental matter, which is provided for by a 
simple system of references. All these subjects, or. collections, 
are placed onthe shelves in alphabetical order, so that, with 
the exception ‘just ‘stated, no index is ie ire mg the 
“conténts;”’ which is placed in the frdnt-of each volume. The 
plan pursued in thé arrangettient, is necessarily complicated 


t 
merous and elaborate ; bat most of these are for the prevention 
‘ of erfor! Ur to-provide for techniéal Uifticultiés ; and ag a work 
ofreferencé nothing can be more'simple.’ It Is a great parlia- 
mentary ‘dictionary of facts arranged under the commonest 


for reference; including most of the subjects of greatest conse- 
quetice and most likely to occupy the'attention of parliament, 
Among the Voluthinons subjects already completed are— 


Vols, sy <Vols. 

*€ Charitios!”"—Reports 024.0. 65 41) *'Blections "Reports ...... 20 
‘ Returns, sae J . ony u —_ 

—|.‘‘ Finanee Accounts !+Reports 2 

, Total... 44) | : Accouats. 17 

‘* Children’s .Employment)” t t Potake) /. 19 
Renertanccse «> sar- eeyrash:ss Bduz proint ylinws 2% rut 
Returns, &c..........-. seze-..1 | “* Poor Laws,’’? &c.—-Reports.. 26 

} _ Do. Treland.. 9 
Totaly. 10 D6/* Scotland’ 6 

4 Corporations ’’—Reports ..¥« 13. Total,....42 
6 


| “ Courts.of Law’?+Reporta. 2.2 23! Railways? Reports’... 
Returds Doisi 


aden ahi Ireland 5 

- Returus, &c.,.< 6 

Total.... 16 ; = 

= Bi OFA... 17 

“ East India, Company ’’—Re- 119 | Stai I _ 

PORCH, nnn connncsan ane oe 490 4 15} ‘! Revenue’’—Reports; 4) 4.6 22 

ate sie - = aoe 10 

as on. ?*-Reports, pes! 
land and Wales;).15. sven 2 , Métal 02m" 

0 ,. Scotland and Ireland 12 


8 
Do, .Seotland, Heland, &e: @ 

| betioa Total... 6' ; ‘ : 
The above are butesample of the most, voluminous subjects. 
We have now to notice a class in which.,the;value of; artange~ 


Returns, ‘&c. England and “ Slavery and Slave Trade’? .... 39 
Wales ; . = 





“« Steam,’? “‘ Sugar,” are each bound, completeia one volume; 





somé of them, contain 140 distingt. publications,.,;To; find the 
whole of these, under the ordinary arrangement, it is necessary 


and tedious ‘and’ the indices and other “he ae ate both nu-.. 


words. | About 650 volumes are completed, bound’ and ready - 


mént is still more. evident... ‘‘ Linen,)” :{‘ Mult,’ {Silky » 
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to took through seven indices, two of them including the period 
1801-38, and one for each subi session. But, this is 
not all. When the titles are thus» hunted out, the papers 
themselves are to’ be“foand’; and these*are* bound up in at 
at.least as. many volumes as sessions, placed. necessarily, far 
apart from eachother. Here, the whole: are in one: 

inthe order of their dates; with a list in front, and paged 
throughout. On.the value. of ‘this arra t toa man.of 
business, there:is no need to dwell. For all “accounts ”’ and 
‘returns’? published annually,'this plan is peculiarly adapted, 
bringing the estimates, &c. of ten or twenty years into a single 
volume, and rendering the work of comparison and deduction 
a simple and easy processi’ It is in such works ‘that we see 
the value of the co-operation of numbers ; for how few indi- 
viduals have the means or inclination to collect and arrange 
such a library of statistics as this, which, when completed to 
the present time, will comprise about 1500 large volumes, and 
fill. a library 60 feet long! 
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Printers’ Pension Society Benerir at VAUXHALL 
GArpens.—A three nights’ benefit on behalf of the funds of 
this most valuable institution will take place at the Royal 
Gardens, Vauxhall, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
next, on which occasion every amusement of this favourite 
place of resort will be produced. The refreshments to be ob- 
tained in the gardens will be within the means of all, extra- 
vagant prices having during the present season been abolished. 

OYAL CoLLEGE oF SurGEONS.—The subject of the col- 
legial triennial prize of fifty guineas has been announced ; it is 
as follows :—‘ The origin, connection, and distribution of the 
nerves of the human eye and its appendages, illustrated by com- 
parative dissections of the eye in other vertebrate animals.”” The 
subject of the Jacksonian prize of twenty guineas, for the year 
1847, is: ‘‘ The nature and treatment of permanent, contrac- 
tion of muscles, especially in reference to distortion and dis- 
ability.” It is open to all members of the college who are 
not on the council to contend for these prizes. The disserta- 
tions for the college prize. are to be delivered before Christ- 
mas-day, 1848; and those for the Jacksonian prize before 
Christmas-day, 1847. 

Crry Antiquitrigs:—In the course of excavations which 
are now being made for the formation of a sewer through 
Lawrence Pountney-lane,.Cannon-street, a. large quantity of 
Roman tiles, brick-work, and portions of walls, the remains 
of 'a building of some extent, was discovered by the workmen. 
About half way down, the lane a part of the building was met 
with, on which were between four and five feet of a column, 
about twenty inches in diameter. Outside this was a wall 
about 14 feet in thickness, composed of the most solid’ mate- 
rials of stone and-cement. It is supposed to be part of the 
same wall that has been met with in Bush-lane, and in dif- 
ferent places between the Tower and Doctors’ Commons. 


An itinerant Ttalian modeller is at present vending in Swan- 
sea, phrenological busts, on which is pasted a label to the fol- 
lowing effect :—‘‘ Done by George Combe, Spersamin Gaul.’”’ 
The intelligent fellow had no doubt heard the illiterate speak 
of.‘ Gall in Spurzheim,’’ people no. better informed in matters 
of geography than the Shah of Persia himself, who instructed 
Haji Baba to ascertain whether London is in England or Eng- 
land in London, and desirous to correct this ridiculous popular 
blunder, took occasion’ to point out that\Spersam is in Gaul, 
and not Gaul in Spersam, and that George Combe, the mo- 
deller, resides there.—Cambrian. 


Sate or A CuurcHyarp.—Cuvurcuiiy’s Remains.— 
The Canterbury Journal states that at the Shakspeare Hotel, 
Dover, on Thursday, the 20th inst: among other lots, the Old 
Church-yard, St. Mary’s parish, wherein Churchill, the poet, 
lies’ buried, was sold by auction, by Mr. Charles Lamb, for 
1457. We hear (says the same authority) that the purchaser 
of this precious piece of earth—precious, especially, as with it 
are mingled the ashes of the celebrated poet—is a respectable 
brickmaker, so that there is no telling to what purpose it may 
come at last. 

Trary.—Marrrace or Rostnt.—On'the 16th’ inst. this 
celebrated composer led. to the hymeneal altar at Bologna, 
Mademoiselle Olympe Pelissier, very well known in Paris. 
This lady, after a rather gay life; was introduced 1o the Gran’ 
Maestro about sixteen years ago. She was pretty, clever, 


and accomplished; beéathé titcll Attached to Rossini, and jhas 
never left him since. She herself announced her marriage to 
one of her friends .in,,the; following, terms :—‘‘I am almost 
afraid that‘God has allowed ‘mei to become Rossini’s wife. : 1 
have just left thechurch, and am in“such a'state of emotién 
that I can scarcely hold my pen.’ 
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REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Aug. 22 to Aug. 29, 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register lies at: Tue: CRITIC. OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices; as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tue Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tax Critic. Par- 
tieulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Vol. XI. royal 8vo. 
11, 8s. eb. 

Ballads of the East and other Poems, sq. cr. 8vo. 4s. swd.— 
Braithwaite’s (W.) Retrospect of Medicine and Surgery, 
Vol. VI. newedit. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Burke’s Dictionary of 
the Landed Gentry, complete in 2.vols. royal 8vo. 2/, 10s. cl. 

Christian Sects in the Nineteenth Century, in a series of Letters 
to-a lady (Small Books on Great Subjects), No. XI. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cl. 

De Porquet’s Conversational Exercises in the French Language, 
12mo. 3s, 6d. cl—Debate on the First Reading of the Pro- 
tection of Life (Ireland) Bill, by R. D. Browne, M.P. 8yo. 
7s. 6d. bds. 

English Churchwomen of the Seventeenth Century, 2nd edit.12mo. 
5s. cl:—Evenings at Home, or the Juvenile Budget Opened, 
by Dr. Aiken and Mrs. Barbauld, 16th edit. with Harvey’s 
Illustrations, royal 16mo. 5s. cl, 

Faber’s (Rev. G. S.) Treatise on the Operations of the Holy 
Spirit, 6th edit, feap. Svo. 4s. cl.—Fawn (The) of Sertorius, 
2vols. post Svo. 18s. cl.—Fielding’s (T, H.) Theory and Prac- 
tice of Painting in Oil and Water Colours, for Landscapes 
and Portraits, plates, 4th edit. royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Hodgson’s (C. P.) Reminiscences of Australia, with Hints on 
the Squatter’s Life, cr. Svo. 10s. cl. 

Ingram and Trotter's Plain Geometry and Trigonometry, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. el. 

Jarrold’s Farmer’s Labour Account Book, fol. 4s. 6d. h.-bd.— 
Jenyn’s (Rev. L.) Observations on Natural History, post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl. 

Mackay’s (Dr. C.) Voices from the Crowd, and other Poems, 
2nd edit. 16mo. 1s. swd.—Maskell’s (Rev. W.) Ancient 
Liturgy of the Church of England, 2nd edit, 8vo. 15s. cl. 
Also, by the same author, ‘‘ Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesix 
Anglicane,”’ 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cl.—Murray’s Colonial and 
Home Library, Vol. XVIIt. * Wild Sports of the Highlands,” 
12mo. 6s. cl. 

Ocean Flowers, and the Teachings, by the author of ‘ Wild 
Flowers and their Teachings,’ Svo. 31s, 6d. cl, 

Paley’s (Archdeacon) Natural Theology, new edit. Svo, 5s. bds. 

Richardson’s (Mrs. formerly Betty Smales) Poems, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
—Roberts’ (W. H.) Scottish Ale Brewer and Practical Malt- 
ster, 2nd edit. Svo. 15s. cl. 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Tales of a Grandfather, People’s Edition, royal 
8vo. 6s. cl. 5s. 6d. swd.—Shillito’s (W.) Tabular Short- 
hand, 30 plates, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Ship of Glass (The), a Romance, 
by H. Jennings, esq. 3 ‘Vols: post Sv. 31s. 6d. bds.—System 
of Mathematics (Scottish School Book Association), 12mo. 
5s. roan. Key to Ditto, 12mo. 4s, roan. 

Trollope’s (Mrs.) Travelsand Travellers, a Series. of Sketches, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. el. 

Warren’s (Jos.) Hints to Young Composers, 18mo. 3s. cl.— 
Warburton’s r= E. E.) Hunting Songs and Ballads, 2nd edit. 
4to. 2is, hf- . 








Co Readers and Correspondents. 


We cannot insert, or notice in any way, any communication that is sent 
to us anonymously ; but those who choose to address us in confidence 
will find their confidence respected. NEITHER CAN WE UNDER- 
TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPT WHATEVER, 





G. J. O. A.—The Sonnet, Canzonet, and other poems, are unsuited to 
our columns, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
‘The following Periodical Works, for September 1846, will be published 
by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 
rPHE STANDARD EDITION of KNIGHT'S 
PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, with Eleven Hundred Woodeuts, 
To be published in 16 Monthly Parts,.at Four Shillings, and 64 Weekly 
Numbers, at One Shilling. : 

Since the publication of ‘‘The Pictorial Edition of Shakspere’’ which 
was commenced eight years ago, a new and much larger body of readers 
has sprung up, to whom. republication of the more important portions 
of that work, at a very reduced price, will, we presume to think, be ac- 
ceptable. The original Work consisted of Fifty-five Parts, of which the 
Plays form thirty-seven Parts, and the Poems Three Parts. It is pro- 
posed to re-publish these,-without any abridgment of the Commentary 
or the Pictorial Illustrations, of the same size, and printed with every 
attention to beauty and correctness. The other Fifteen Parts of the ori- 
ginal edition consisted of Six Parts which were rather addressed to the 
critical student than to the general reader, heing, for the most part, dis- 
sertations on the doubtful plays—and of Nine Parts of ‘‘ William Shaks- 
pere, a Micgreghy,’ It lapaspered to omit the Six Parts of Dissertation, 
and to condense the Biograp Y retaining many Pictorial Illustrations 
appropriate to that portion of the work, so as to occupy the space of 
Three of the original Parts, instead of Nine. The whole of this Standard 
Edition of Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere, thus remodelled, will be the 
same in quantity as Forty-three such Parts as were originally published, 
which would have cost 5/. 7s. 6d. The whole cost of the Standard Edi- 
tion, in Parts or Numbers, will be 3/. 4s. 

Part I. will be published on the Ist of September. No. I. will be pub- 
lished on Saturday, September 5, and continued Weekly, price 1s. 

*,* Part I. price 4s. will contain ‘‘ Facts connected with the Life and 
Writings of Shakspere,’? abridged from ‘‘ William Shakspere, a Bio- 
graphy, by the Author,’ with many Woodcuts, and a Portrait of Shaks- 
pere, on steel. This illustrated Life of Shakspere, which is complete in 
this Part, forms a separate work, which may be taken as a panion to 


STONISHING ABEFICACY .f HOLLOWAY’S 


The Testimony of a Clergyman vouching to Eleven Cas:s of Cures by 

these wonderful ‘Pills. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. George Prior, Curate of Mevagh, Let- 
terkenny, Carrigart, Ireland, 10th of January, 1846:—To Professor Hol- 
loway. ‘“* Sir,—I send you a erude list of - eleven eases, all cured by the 
use of your Pills. Ivcannot exactly give “you 2: professionalname tothe 
various complaints, but this Lknow,.some.of them baffled the skill of 
Derry and this county.” “In a previous letter this gentleman stated ag 
follows :—‘‘ Within a short distance of my house resides a small farmer, 
who for morethan twenty years. has been in a badistate of health. Mrs. 
Prior gave hima-box .of the Pills, which did him.so,much good that I 
heard him say for twenty years past he never.ate his food or enjoyed it 
so much as since taking your Pills. “ Groxce Prior.” 

The above reverend and pious gentleman purchased some pounds worth 
of the pills for the benefit of his poor parishioners. 

The Earl of Aldborough cured of.a Liver and Stomach 
Complaint. 

Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldberough, dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 21st February, 1845:—To Professor Holloway. ‘‘Sir,—Various 
circumstances prevented the possibility of my thanking you before this 
time for your politeness in sending me your Pills as you did. I nowtake 
this opportunity of sending you an order for the amount, and at the same 
time to add, that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver 
and stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home, and all 
over the continent, had not been able to-effect ; nay, not even the waters 
of Carlsbad and Marienbad! I wish to have another box and a pot of th, 
ointment, in case any of my family should ever require either. 

“* Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
(Signe) “ ALDBOROUGH.’”” 

Sold.at the establishmert of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple-bar, London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 
medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices :— 
1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d,, 11s., 22s., and 33s.each box. There is acon- 





all editions of the great dramatist. 

The STANDARD EDITION of the PICTORIAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND; weing a History of the People as well as 
a History of the Kingdom. y George L. Craik and Cnar.es 
MAcFar.ane, assisted by other Contributors. With Two Thousand 
Woodcuts and One Hundred and Four Portraits on Steel. To be pub- 
lished in 26 Monthly Parts at Four Shillings, and 104 Weekly Numbers 
at One Shilling. Part II, with Four Portraits on Steel, price 4s. No. V. 
will be published on Saturday, September 5, and continued Weekly, 


price 1s. 
The PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. Part. XX. 


price Is. 

OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES: a Gallery of Portraits, 
with Memoirs, being a continuation. of ‘‘ Old England,’’ Part VIII, 
price 1s. 6d. with a coloured plate of Milton’s Monument. 

The POLITICAL. DICTIONARY. Part XIV. Second Half, 
price 1s. 

The SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, 
Part XII. Second Half, price 9d. 

CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, Vol. XX. price 1s. 
sewed, 1s, 6d. cloth. 


MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. Re-issue, Part XXII. containing the World on the 
Gnomonic Projection, 6 Maps; and Central America, No. 2.; price 
3s. 6d. plain, and 5s, coloured. Any of the Society’s Maps may be had 
separately, price 6d. plain, and 9d. coloured, 








KNIGHT’S MONTHLY VOLUME.—Price 1s. sewed; 
1s. 6d. cloth.—The List of ‘‘ Knight’s Weekly Volume’’ comprises 105 
volumes, completed on the 27th June. ‘‘ KNIGHT’S VOLUME FOR 
ALL READERS” will in future be published MONTHLY; Vol. I. 
appeared on the Ist of July. The volumes of the few works that are not 
yet completed in the “‘ Weekly Volume ” will be given, as early as pos- 
sible, as Occasional Volumes. The new works of “‘ Knight’s Monthly 
Volume ’’ will be chosen with reference to the principle that has been 
steadily adhered to, of supplying valuable information at the cheapest rate. 

September 1.—Monthly Volume. 

TWO DISCOURSES OF SCIENCE AND OF POLI- 

TICAL SCIENCE. By Henry Lord Brougham. 
Occasional Volume. 

BACON AND HIS WRITINGS.—Volume II. (published 
on August 15). 

CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY.—Volume IX. (to be 
published September 15). 

22, Ludgate-street, August 20, 1846. 





Y COMMAND of Her MAJESTY’s GOVERN- 
MENT.—I, WILLIAM GRIMSTONE, sole inventor and ma- 
nufacturer of the celebrated EYE-SNUFF, manufactured of British 
herbs only, under the authority of the Lords of the Treasury, bearing date 
the 16th day of February, 1825, do hereby acquaint all wholesale and re- 
tail venders and consumers, that the Commissioners of Stamps have 
commanded that in future all canisters bearing the label as corrected by 
their late solicitor, Mr. Godfrey Sykes, in the year 1827, shall have a me- 
dicine duty stamp affixed upon each-canister.. That the above order has 
been issued in consequence of the undoubted and proved curative quali- 
ties of this herbaceous Eye-snuff in all cases of disease affecting those 
delicate organs—the eye, the ear, and the head. In consequence of the 
above order, each and every canister of Grimstone’s Eye-snuff bears the 
Government stamp. The price is now 93d., 1s. 6d., 2s. 7d., 4s. 6d., 9s., 
and 17s, 6d.; but for the better accommodation of the consumers, the 
dealers can be supplied at wholesale prices with boxes or bladders of 10ib, 
and upwards, so that it may be sold at 6d. per ounce loose by the venders. 


ble saving by taking the larger sizes. ; 
oes for the guidance of patients in every disorder are affixed to 
each box. 





BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
‘UN PICTURES, or the TALBOTYPF,—The 


Patentee of this beautiful process is now presenting to the Public, 
through the usual media, Specimens of the Art, consisting of Views,and 
Scenes from Nature, Copies of Works of Art, &c. &c. in great variety. 
The stock is receiving constant additions of new views, English and 
foreign, and it can be confident! d that, great as has been the 
favour with which they have already been received by the Public, especially 
hy Artists, they are rapidly increasing in perfection, some of the most recent 
being characterized by a degree of precision, beauty, and artistic effect 
previously unattained. Almost every object in Nature, including Por- 
traits, Figures, and Groups from the Life, as well as Buildings, Sculpture, 
Bronzes, and similar works of Art, Specimens of Manufacture, Prints, 
Maps, Drawings, &c. may be copied by this process with the most won- 
derful accuracy. : 

Noblemen and Gentlemen may have any number of different views 
taken of their Seats, Ornamental Buildings, &c. andeach view multiplied 





| indefinitely. 


Artists can be supplied with infinitely varied Studies from Nature. 

Manufacturers can be furnished with copies of any Articles of Manu- 
facture, in the Metals, Glass, Porcelain, Furniture, Ornamental Paper, 
&c. &c. either separately or for Pattern Books. . 

Authors and Publishers will find the Photographie process in many 
cases far preferable to engraving for illustrating their Works, especially 
when faithful representations of Nature are sought, as this alone can be 
depended on for accuracy. 

Applications to be addressed to Mr. B. Cowderoy, Reading. 

The Pictures may be had singly or in sets, in plain or ornamental 
mountings, or framed and glazed in any style. Specimens may be seen 
at most respectable Printsellers or Stationers in the Kingdom; and an 
extensive assortment will be found at the Publishers, Messrs. Ackerman, 
Strand, or Messrs, Gambart, 25, Berners-street, London. 


ACHTING, DRIVING, and ANGLING.—The 

NEW DREADNOUGHT COATS and CAPES, made by J.C, 
CORDING, will be found by Sailors and Sportsmen to be the best arti- 
cles ever made up for their use. They will resist the heaviest rain and 
the fiercest tropical heat for any time, and their durability is equal to 
their waterproof qualities. Trousers, leggings, sou’-westers, caps, and 
gloves, of the same proofing. Officers and others going to the colonies 
will find these articles invaluable. Gentlemen who drive should use 
CORDING’S new waterproof driving aprons and coats, the most serviee- 
able and complete things of the kind, and approved by all who have tried 
them. Ladies’ light ridiog capes, with hoods and sleeves. CORDING’S 
improved sheet India rubber boots are superior to anything hitherto 
made for the comfort of anglers and snipe shooters. They are light, 











All letters to W. Grimstone, Herbary, Highgate, 





pliable, and never crack ; impervious to water for any length of time, 
and require no dressing to keep them in condition. Patterns and prices 
sent on application, Any description of article made to order. 

London: J. C, CORDING, 231, Strand, five doors. west of Te nple-har.. 


py POO ENG of the SHOULDERS and CONTRAC- 
TION of the CHEST, so injurious in youth and persons of 
all ages, effectually prevented and gently removed, by the occasional use 
of the IMPROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 
simple, easily employed, either outwardly or invisibly, without uncom- 
fortable constraint or impediment to exercise. It is found highly bene- 
ficial to those much employed in sedentary pursuits, affording great 
Sipport tothe back, immediately improving the figure, and tending 
greatly to prevent the incursion of consumptive diseases. It is deservedly 
patronised by the nobility and gentry, and to those who are prevented 
from taking much exercise it is found invaluable. It is made of rich 
black silk, and can be forwarded by post by Mr. ALFRED BSINYON, 
Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor. 40, Tavistock-street, Coyent-gerden, 
London ; or full particulars on receipt of a postage stamp, 
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Situations Vacant. 


O BOOKBINDERS.—WANTED in Town, a re- 
spectable person to undertake the binding of an extensive pub- 
lishing office. 
Apply at Taz Critic Office, 29, Essex-street. 








Pew Publications. 


Just published, in 2 volumes, 8vo, price 1/. 10s. : 
ONUMENTA RITUALIA ECCLESL# ANGLI- 
“CAN JZE, or Occasional Offices of the Church of England, ac- 
cording to the Ancient Use of Salisbury; the Prymer in English, and 
Other Prayers and Forms. With Dissertations on the old Service Books, 
en the occasional Offices, and on the Prymer. 
By the Rev. W. MASKELL, M.A, 


Also, Second Edition, with many additional Notes, and the Preface 

re-written and enlarged, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

The ANCIENT LITURGY of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND, according to the Uses of Sarum, Bangor, York, and Hereford, 
and the Modern Roman Liturgy, arranged in parallel columns. 

A HISTORY of the MARTIN MARPRELATE CONTRO. 
VERSY, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE, 
AND ARTIST, : 
HE BUILDER, No. 186, for Aug. 29, price 3d., 


contains :—The Palace Question ; General Adoption of the Sug- 
stion to use it as the National Gallery; Right of the Public to Inter- 
ere—The British Museum—Awards of Official Referees—District Sur- 
veyors’ Fees; Magistrates’ Decision as to Additions—Parclose (with 
details), from Cheddar Church, Somerset—The Colossus and the Arch— 
Freemasons of the Church—On Architectural Shadows, with Eight Dia- 
grams—Sheffield School of Design—St. George’s Church, Leicester: 
Effects of Lightning—The Tunnel over the Menai Straits—Bristol Town 
Hall—London Churchyards—The late Mr. Freebairn—Notices of ‘Con- 
tracts, Timber Sales, &c. 

** Ably conducted.’”’—Felix Furley’s Bristol Journal. 

* A well conducted journal,’’— Literary Gazetle. 

‘This isa. most yaluable periodical, devoted to the useful sciences 
of engineeritig and of architecture, and embracing the wide range 
of Po ged which those sciences, with their sister arts, present. So great, 
indeed, is the variety of topics treated of, and in so interesting a manner, 
that it is calculated to find its way among great numbers of the intelli- 
gent of all classes, who, even if not directly connected with any of the 
avocations with which this periodical is most chiefly associated, feel an 
interest in what has such strong affinity with the most beautiful’ ofthe 
arts, and is so closely connected with the common objects, ayd the daily 
exigencies of the world around us. Its low price brings it within the 
reach ofthe operatives ; while the nature of its contents commends it to 
the more intellectual of all classes.’’—Newspaper. Press Directory. 

“* A journal of deserved repute, and very useful to the architect, engineer, 
operative, and artist.” *  * * “This periodical fully sustain’ its 
titlé ; and must prove of immense yalue as well as an agreeable coms 
panion to all who are engaged in architecture, engineering, or the fine 
arts.”’—Despatch. x 

re An excellently conducted journal.’’—The Edinburgh Weekiy Re- 
gister. 





’ 


Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS, 
2s. cloth, or 2s. 6d. in leather, 

HE COOK-MAID’S COMPLETE GUIDE, and 

the Art of Cookery Made Easy ; being the best and easiest methods 
of correctly performing all the business of the Cook-maid in jrespettabdle 
families ; with proper instructions for steaming, and the most exact di- 
rections for preparing to cook, and for cooking and serving up, all sorts 
of provision, froma single joint of meat, with vegetables, to the ‘finest 
seasoned dishes of game, poultry, fish, sauces, soups, and made dishes, 
jellies and custards; and also for making and baking pies, tarts, pattiés, 
&c. The whole written from experience. 

By a LADY. 

‘© The prudent mistress, who has the good sense to look into the affairs 
of lier-own household (and a woman who does not grossly neglects her 
duty, whatever her station or fortune), will not unfrequently find in this 
volume an‘adviser remarkable for plain practical instruction on most 
mtters Tequired in family cookery, with some excellent receipts.’’— 

TU. 


C ONFECTIONER’S and PASTRY-COOK’S 
/ GUIDE ; as practised at the best Establishments in London and 
Paris With the Art of Sugar-Boiling. By Gzorce Reap, Pastry- 
cook and Confectioner. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


fs See if and GINGERBREAD BAKER’S AS- 
SISTANT; a work containing above one hundred useful prac- 
tical Receipts. By Tuomas SHoesMitTH.. 1s, neatly sewed. 
he . Price Sixpence, sewed, 
HE HOUSEMAID’S GUIDE to the best and 
most approved methods of performing the various duties of the 
Houseniaid in respectable Families. 6d. each, sewed. 
Nearly ready, The MAID of ALL WORK, price 6d. 
C HEAP COOKERY, for the WORKING 
CLASSES; shewing them how to cook a great variety of nice 
and nourishing Dishes, at little expense. An excellent book for Clergy- 
men, Ladies, and others, for presents. By the Author of “ Cookery 
Made Easy.”’ 6d. sewed. 
London; Dean and Co. Threadneedie-street, and all Booksellers. 








NEW STORY BY ALBERT SMITH. 
Now ready, and may be had of ali Booksellers, price One Shilling (to 
be completed in Twelve Numbers), with Two IWJustrations by Leech, 


Part I, of 
HE STRUGGLES and ADVENTURES of 
CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE, in Search of a Name, a Relative, 
and a Wife, At Home and Abroad. 
By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,’’ ‘‘ The Scattergood 
Family,’ “The Marchionéss of Brinvilliers,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
*,* To be had also of all Booksellers. 





Just published, 4to. 16s. in cloth, with eleven coloured plates. 
WO SYSTEMS OF ASTRONOMY.—ist. The 
NEWTONIAN SYSTEM. 2nd. The SYSTEM in ACCORD- 
ANCE with the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By ISAAC FROST. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





rice 1s. 9d. sewed, 2s. boards, 


P 
ABOUR’S WRONGS and LABOUR’S REMEDY; 
or, THE AGE OF MIGHT AND THE AGE OF RIGHT, 
By J. F. BRAY 
‘©The logic of the author is the weapon of amaster. Every man anxious 
to see the rights of Jabour, and of the great class which live by it, clearly 
understood and gradually asserted for the good of the whole community, 
should read this little book—this Adam Smith of the producing class.’’— 
People’s Journal, , 
_ David Green, 166, Briggate, Leeds ;Clark,\Varwick-lanes-Watson, 
Paternoster-row, London; and.A. Heywood, Manchester, i 


+ —. 





DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE4O HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 
(300 pages, pocket volume), rice 1s.; by post 1s. 6d. : 
HAT TO" EAd: DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 
By BR. J. CULVERWELL, M.D,, M.RiC.S., L.A,C., &e. 

ConTEentTs:—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 

night’s roa, 4clear head, and dcontented mind. By an observance of the 

instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 

the most shattered constitution, may oe the  aeatest ampunt of phy- 

sicak happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 

Ro be ‘tad. of Sherwood, '23,.Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 

street ; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 

sellers} Or-direet, by post of otherwise, from the Author, 10, Argyll- 
place, Regent-street. 


== 








\fBiscellancons. 


‘ i4 at . ‘ —_— 
“J... NERVOUS/OR;|MENTAL AFFLICTION. 
CLERGYMAN (late of Gambridge University), 
having DISCOVERED a METHOD of CURING HIMSELF ot 
a hervyous or mental Complaint of fourteen years’ duration, and in twelve 
years haying had about 14,000 patients, neblenien and nob} , medical 
men, clergynien, and all other grades; all of whom he has cured who fol- 
lowed his advice, éxcept twenty, offers from beneyolence rather than gain 
to-eure pthers.// Low-spirits, mental debility; exhaustion, dclusions, de- 
termination of bloott to the head, yertigo, groundless fear, failure of me- 
miory, incapacity’ fdr study, business; &e. restlesyness, irresolution, 
wretchednes$} indecision, melancholy; thoughts of self-destruction, and 
insanity; itself are curable by this important discovery, which can be sent 
to all parts.’ Most-recover in six weeks. ; 
:. Apply 10, or address. post paid, Rev. Dr, WILLIS MOSEDEY, 18, 
}. Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square,, At homie from 11 to 3. 
For NOTHING, a PAMPHLET on this subject, with cases and: testi- 
monials, will’ be cheerfully, sént to every address and franked home, if one 
stamp is inclosed, [et t - 


GENUINE HAVANNAR CIGARS.” 
EPpy WOOD, 69,. King William-street, City, 
A 


hers’ fo ‘infornt the admirers’ of a “First-rate Havannau 
Cieax, that they will fidd at this establishment the largest and choicest 
assortment in, Lojidon, selected with great eare by an experienced, Ma- 
niifacturey in Havannah, and consigned direct to the advertiser. The 
Stock comprises tle’ first qualities from the manufactories of SILVA & 
CO, Cabana, Woodville, Nortiega, La Unions, Regalia, &c.; some very 
superior Old Principes, Government Manillas, and Planchadas; Bengal 
and Porto Rico Cherdots, with every other description now in demand. 
A large and select stock is always kept in bond, from which Gentlemen 
going abroad can at all times make their own selection, 

Annexed is a list of the present prices for cash :— 








s. d. s. d. 
Genuine Havannabs ......., 18 0| British Havannahs.... 12s. to 16 0 
Ditto, superior..........+0+6 22 0| Porto Rico Cheroots .. 9s. to 12 0 
Ditto, the finest imported.... 26 0 | Chinsurah, or Bengal, ditto.. 12 0 
Ditto, Old Prinucipes-........ 94. © L- Ringe. fin ticpids ss. cet eee 35 0 
TROGRUAB’: 2.0 cube oc qege adr eee 0.1 Rita! B ge dee cjensinve.s baa? 28 0 
Bengal Cheroots 20| The ‘ Far-famed” Old Cu- 
TemDueos 2. ii eebilsc vee 0 bas,.... 6 beta esi coweite 120 





Wholesale, retail, and for exportation. 
A Post-office Order is requested with Country orders. 
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